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LOG HOUSES AT JAMESTOWN, 1607 





By Geo. C. Gregory 





Dr. Henry C. Mercer, in an article published in Vol. XVIII 
of The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties, undertakes to give the origin of Log Houses in the United 
States. He defines one as a house, consisting of logs laid in a 
rectangle, one upon another, horizontally, and notched at the 
corners. He then states: 

(1) That a log house is a very ancient form of Euro- 
pean dwelling. 

(2) That this form of construction has been in use in 
Scandinavia since the middle ages. 

(3) That the French in Canada built log houses in 1635 
and “plastered over their openings with a little earth, and 
covered with grass.” 

(4) That the Dutch in New York in 1614 built log 
blockhouses. 

(5) That the Swedes (in 1638) on the Delaware River 
are presumed to have built log houses on arrival; that an 
old account shows they built a fort in 1643 “made of hem- 
lock beams laid one upon the other”; and that a document 
of 1753-61 shows that the first houses erected by the Swedes 
(1638) were of round logs, with clay plastered into the 
cracks between the logs on both sides of the wall, with low 
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doors, sliding board windows, and chimneys of stone or 
clay. 

He points out that Smith’s History makes no mention of log 
houses, and argues that log houses were not known to the 
English; but he admits that a “sixteenth century description 
of forts and dwellings then existing on the Anglo-Scottish bor- 
ders” seems to indicate they had log houses. On the assump- 
tion that the English did not know how to build log houses he 
concludes that the art of log construction, except as to block- 
houses, was introduced in North America by the Swedes and 
Finns in the Delaware Valley in 1638, who built poorly, “hit 
and miss”, with large cracks in the walls. 

It is true Smith makes no mention of Jog houses. He no- 
where uses the word Jog. Nor has the writer been able to find 
where any Englishman or American settler of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century used the word log in describing a house 
or building material. We find the word “logg” used once and 
only once in the records and literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Virginia settlers. This was applied to a piece of “light- 
wood”. (Min. of the Council and General Court, 112). But 
from what follows it is clear that when the first settlers de- 
scribed their houses as being built of wood, timber, rafts or 
rails they meant that they were built of logs as we use the 
word today. 

Until a few years ago no one questioned the fact that our 
first Jamestown houses were built of logs. We had an un- 
broken tradition to this effect, and it has never been denied 
by any Virginia historian; but to the contrary, Col. Samuel H. 
Yonge, Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, and Dr. William G. Stanard under- 
stood what the words used meant and stated that the first James- 
town houses were built of logs. However, since the correctness 
of this belief has been questioned, and since the contemporary 
writers in describing their houses did not use the word log, it 
becomes important to determine as a matter of fact whether 
the English generally, and our first settlers in particular, knew 
how to build log houses as above defined. 
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We find that all primitive people built accordingly to the 
material in hand, with considerations of their climatic condi- 
tions. For instance, in certain parts of Greenland they dug 
caves, framed their walls with whalebone, and covered their 
huts with sealskins; while in Guinea they set up forked stakes, 
put poles across them, and covered them with leaves and straw, 
leaving the sides open. In most primitive countries, both na- 
tives and settlers have used logs, large or small, in some form; 
covering them with the most suitable material at hand, from 
palm leaves to earth. But we will confine this paper to those 
countries that are known to have built log houses as defined 
by Dr. Mercer, and will show that the English were familiar 
at that time with the houses of those countries. 


Clement Adams, an Englishman who was on a voyage with 
Sir Hugh Willoughbie to Russia in 1553, says of Russia: 
“towards the North it hath very large & spacious woods, where- 
in is great store of Firre trees, a wood very necessarie, and fit 
for the building of houses.” (Hak. Voy., I, 278). And further, 
besides “Mosco”, its chiefest City with many great buildings, 
“There are many Townes and Villages also, but built out of 
order, and with no hansomnesse: . . . the walles of their 
houses are of wood: the roofes for the most part are covered 
with shingle boords.” (Hak. Voy., I, 279.) And again: “The 
common houses of the countrey are every where built of 
beames of Firre tree: the lower beames doe so receive the round 
holownesse of the uppermost, that by the meanes of the building 
thereupon, they resist, and expell all winds that blow, and where 
the timber is joined together, there they stop the chinks with 
mosse. The forme & fashion of their houses in al places is 
foure square, with streit and narrow windowes, whereby with 
a transparent casement made or covered with skinne like to 
parchment, they receive the light. The roofes of their houses 
are made of boords covered without with ye barke of trees: 
within their houses they have benches or griezes hard by their 
wals, which commonly they sleepe upon, for the common people 
knowe not the use of beds: they have stooves wherein in the 
morning they make a fire, and the same fire doth either mod- 
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erately warme, or make very hote the whole house.” (Hak. 
Voy., I, 292). 

From Richard Johnson’s report of a voyage to Russia with 
Richard Chancelour in 1556: “After we departed out of 
England we fell with Norway, and on that Coste lieth North- 
bern or Northbergen, and this people are under the King of 
Denmarke: . . . in Russia their Churches, steeples, and 
houses are all of wood.” (Hak. Voy., I, 352-3). 

Thomas “Randolfe”, Esq., was Ambassador from England 
to Russia. Randolfe writes in 1568: “Vologda standeth upon 
the river Vologda, which commeth into Dwina. The towne is 
great and long, built all of wood, as all their townes are.” (Hak. 
Voy., II, 80, 82). 

The following is from a letter in verse, written by Master 
George Turberville, who was in Russia as secretary to Tho. 
Randolph, her Majesties Ambassador to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, 1568: 

“Their houses are not huge of building, but they say, 
They plant them in the loftiest ground, to shift the snow 
away, 
Which in the Wintertime, eache where full thicke doth 
lie: 
Which makes them have the more desire, to set their 
houses hie. 
No stone work is in use, their roofes of rafters bee, 
One linked in another fast, their wals are all of tree. 
Of masts both long, and large, with mosse put in be- 
tweene, 
To keepe the force of weather out, I never earst have 
seene. 
A gross devise so good, and on the roofe they lay 
The burthen barke, to rid the raine, and sudden showres 
away. 
In every roome a stove, to serve the Winter turne, 
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Of wood they have sufficient store, as much as they can 
burne. 


They have no English glasse, of slices of a rocke 


Hight Sluda they their windowes make, that English 
glasse doth mocke. 


They cut it very thinne, and sow it with a thred 


In pretie order like to panes, to serve their present need. 
No other glasse, good faith doth give a better light: 


And sure the rocke is nothing rich, the cost is very 
slight.” (Hak. Voy., II, 102-3). 


The English Ambassador to Russia, Dr. Giles Fletcher, in 
1588, describes Russian houses as follows: “Their houses are 
of wood without any lime or stone, built very close and warme 
with firre trees plained and piled one upon another. They are 
fastened together with dents or notches at every corner, & so 
clasped fast together. Betwixt the trees or timber they thrust 
in mosse (whereof they gather plenty in their woods) to keep 
out the aire. Every house hath a paire of staires that lead 
up into the chambers out of the yard or streat after the Scottish 
maner. This building seemeth far better for their countrey, 
then that of stone or bricke; as being colder & more dampish 
then their wooden houses, specially of firre, that is a dry & 
warme wood.” (Hak. Voy. II, 300-1). 


England has carried on a continual trade with most nations 
ever since the Danes landed there with a fleet of over 100 ships. 
(History of England, Oman, 34). 

A charter was granted in the fifth year of the reign of King 
Henry IV (1404) to regulate merchant trading in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. (Hak. Voy., I, 170). 


A statute was passed in the eighth year of Henry VI (1439) 
for trade in “Norway, Sweveland, Denmarke, and Fynmarke.” 
(Hak. Voy., I, 172). The King of Denmark was an uncle of 
Henry VI. 

During the sixteenth century the English had ambassadors in 
and trade relations with practically every known country of 
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the world, including Egypt, Turkey, Syria, Barbary, &c. Hun- 
dreds of ships sailed from England monthly. All that went 
North, Northeast, or Northwest touched the Norweigian coast. 


Sir Hugh Willoughbie made a voyage by the Northeast to 
Russia in 1553 to trade. (Hak. Voy., I, 266). The Emperor of 
Russia ordered that Hugh Willoughbie be well entertained 
wheresoever he might land or touch his dominion. (Hak. Voy., 
I, 294). 

English merchants established agents in Russia in 1555 and a 
house was furnished for them by the Emperor. (Hak. Voy., 
I, 307, 308). There was a Grant of license for English mer- 
chants to trade in Russia by the Emperor in 1555. (Hak. Voy., 
I, 313). English agents were in Russia in 1556-57-58-59-60. 


Queen Elizabeth wrote the Emperor of Russia in 1561 re- 
questing safe conduct for Anthony Jenkinson to pass through 
his Kingdom. (Hak. Voy., II, 1). 

There was an act for the Corporation of Merchants Adven- 
tures for discovering of new trades in the eighth year of Eliza- 
beth (1566), reserving the right of all subjects to trade and 
fish on the cost of Norway. (Hak. Voy., II, 66, 71). 

Privileges were granted by the Emperor of Russia to English 
Merchants in 1567. (Hak. Voy., II, 73). 

Andrew Savin, a Russian nobleman, was sent as ambassador 
to England, and privilege was granted by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia for English Merchants to buy them a house in Russia and 
search for mines of iron in 1569. (Hak. Voy., II, 85, 90). 

A map of Russia was made by Wm. Burrough, Comptroller 
of the English Navy in 1575. He was in voyages to Russia in 
1553, 1556, 1557, and yearly thereafter until 1575, being then 
agent in Russia for the discovery of trade. (Hak. Voy., II, 
169). 

For the extent of the fishing and commerce generally as early 
as 1577, see Smith, Arber Edition, 238-9, 254-5, 711-12, 743-5, 
and History of Great Britain, by Andrews (1796), II, 213-263. 

A census in England in 1582 showed “that the merchants 
could supply the royal navy with 14,295 mariners, and 1293 
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ships.” (History of Great Britain, by Andrews (1769), II, 
246). This gives an idea of the number of yearly voyages the 
English merchants must have made to other countries. 

Sir Jerome Bowes was sent as Ambassador to Russia from 
England in 1583. (Hak. Voy., II, 251). 

King James married Anne of Denmark in 1589. (Genesis, 
1026). 

In 1600 “England employed annually two hundred vessels 
and 10,000 men and boys in the Newfoundland fisheries.” 
(Genesis, 25). 

In 1602 the “English Commissioners at Bremen engaged in 
making a treaty with Denmark concerning commerce and fish- 
ing.” (Geneses, 26). 

There were voyages from Denmark to North America in the 
years 1605, 1606, and 1607. (Genesis, 39). 

Of the first settlers at Jamestown, Captain Edward Maria 
Wingfield (first President of the Council) and George Percy 
(twice Governor of the Colony) had both seen service in the 
Low Country against Spain (Genesis, 964, 1055); Captains 
Newport, Gosnold, Martin and Ratcliffe were experienced sea 
captains; Captain John Smith was a roving adventurer who 
had traveled for years in many lands, including Turkey, Tar- 
tary, Transylvania and Russia (Smith, 821-916) ; two others 
of the first settlers (names not given) had fought under Cap- 
tain Smith against the Turks (Smith, VIII); and there was 
one Dutchman among the first settlers. (First Rep., 33). 

Captain John Smith states that he was in charge of building 
our first houses at Jamestown. (Smith, 96, 392). Not only 
did he know how the Russian houses were built, which he saw 
in 1603, but he personally tells of certain houses he saw in 
1603 in Tartary and Transylvania. 

Of the Tartar houses near the Russian Frontier he says: “the 
baser sort make little cottages of wood, called Vlusi, daubed 
over with durt and beasts dung, covered with sedge.” (Smith, 


860). 
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And of the Transylvania houses he says: “The Villages 
are onely here and there a few houses of straight Firre trees, 
laid heads and points above one another, made fast by notches 
at the ends more than a mans height, and with broad split 
boards, pinned together with woodden pinnes, as thatched for 
coverture. In ten Villages you shall scarce finde ten iron 
nailes, except it be in some extraordinary mans house.” (Smith, 
868. No; John Smith made no mention of log houses at 
Jamestown, nor does he mention logs in describing the above 
houses, but in both cases he clearly meant what we know as 
logs. 

With the Russian and Transylvania houses fresh in his mind, 
Captain John Smith arrived at Jamestown in 1607, and found 
on and adjoining the fort site an abundance of trees for logs 
and acres of swamp reeds for thatch. Of the Jamestown 
houses Captain Smith says: “When I went first to Virginia, I 
well remember wee did hang an awning (which is an old saile) 
to three or foure treese to shadow us from the Sunne, our 
Walles were rales of wood, . . . This was our Church, till 
we built a homely thing like a barne, set upon Cratchets, cov- 
ered with rafts, sedge, and earth; so was also the walls; the 
best of our houses (were) of the like curiosity; but the most 
part farre much worse workmanship, and could neither well 
defend (from) wind nor raine.” (Smith, 957). 

In June, 1607, Captain Smith “set some to mow, others to 
binde thatch; some to build houses, others to thatch them.” 
(Smith, 96, 103, 392). 

When Lord Delaware arrived (1610), he found “some few 
thacht cabbins which our people built at our comming thether.” 
(Journals H. B., 1619-1658/59, 30). 

Governor Yeardley in 1619 found “a church, . . . of 
Timber, beinge fifty foote in length and twenty foot in breadth.” 
(Col. Rec. of Va., Senate Document 1874, 80). 

In 1623 it was said: “Their houses . . . are onlie made 


of wood, few or none of them being framed houses. 
The fortifications antientlie used were by Trench and Pallizado 
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and diverse blockhouses made of great timber.” (First Rep., 
545). 

To the writer Smith’s statement that their walls were of 
rails of wood was equivalent to saying their walls were of logs 
laid horizontally. The word wood meant Jog, and the word 
rails was used where the logs were laid or ran horizontally, just 
as the word post, pale or stanchion was used where the log 
was set up vertically. What could the rafts used on the roof 
and in the walls have been if they were not logs? And what 
was meant by a church of timber and a blockhouse of great 
timber? And what was meant by the statement that the 
houses were only made of wood? 


We submit that the foregoing conclusively shows that the 
Russian, Transylvanian, and Jamestown houses were built of 
logs, though the English of that time said they were built of 
wood, or beams, of trees, of masts, of timber, of rails, and of 
rafts; and that the English, including the builders of the first 
Jamestown houses, knew how to build log houses, with logs 
laid horizontally and notched at the corners. 
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NOTES FROM THE RECORDS of STAFFORD 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, ORDER BOOKS 
(Continued ) 





Published Under the Auspices of the Virginians in the 
City of New York 





At a Court held for the County of Stafford March 13, 1689/90 
Present : Coll. William Fitzhugh 


Mr. Samuel Hayward Capt. George Mason 

Mr. Edward Thomason Mr. John Withers 

Mr. William Buckner Mr. Matt. Thompson 
Justices 


Roberts vs Waller Robert Roberts complains against Wil- 
liam Waller in a plea of debt for that the said William Waller 
Stands indebted to the plt the sum of Three hundred Twenty 
five pounds of tobacco in Cask due to him the said plt by ac- 
count for which he brings his action against the said Waller 
the deft and craves Judgment against him for his said debt with 
costs of Suite 

Banks to be Bound Ordered by this Court that Gerrard 
Banks the only son and orphan of Adam Banks late of this 
County dec’ed. shall be put and bound as an apprentice to Rich- 
ard Martyn of this County for and during the Term of three 
years commencing from the date of this order and that the 
afsd Richard Martyn shall fully Learn him the trade or occu- 
pation of a awear maker during the term afsd and shall alsoe 
find and allow him good and sufficient meat apparel washing and 
Lodging fit for such an apprentice and shall carefully look after 
him during the Terme aforesaid 

Their Majestys vs Scarlet Capt. George Brent the attor- 
ney of Edward Jennings Esqr Attorney of their Majestys in 
general set forth and declared that William Greene late of this 
County dec’ed. at the time of his death Stood indebted to Rich- 
ard Lawrence late of James Citty Rebell by bill under his hand 
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the sum of Eleven hundred and Thirty one pounds of Tobacco 
& Caske as by the said bill dated the 20th of June 1675 will 
appear that the said Rich’d Lawrence after the taking the said 
bill broke out into open Rebellion whereby his Estate became 
forfeited to the Crowne and amongst other the above said bill 
and debt of the said Greenes which having never yet been paid 
their Majesties have now brought their action against Capt. 
Martin Scarlet who married the relict and Executrix of the 
said Green and demands Judgment thereon for the said bill of 
Eleven hundred and thirty one pounds of Tobacco and Cask 
with Costs of Suit. 


Plea—And the said Martin Scarlet came into Court in Pro- 
pria Persona and Exhibited an account to this worshipful Court 
brought by Coll. Lawrence Washington late dec’ed against him 
as marrying the relicq and Executrix of the afsd William Green 
which said accompt he made oath upon the holy Evangelists of 
Almighty God that he had fully satisfied and paid. Where- 
fore he humbly prays to be discharged from aforesaid action. 


Bismist—And now forasmuch as the said Martin Scarlet 
having produced the afsd accompt and drawn a deposition in 
this Court under his hand and fairly Sworne and Signed thereto 
in this Court, Therefore tis ordered that the Said Martin Scar- 
let shall be fully and freely discharged of the afsd debt and 
that of and from the action he shall be fully dismis’d and dis- 
charged— Capt. George Brent the Atturney of Edmond Jen- 
nings Esq. Atturney Genl as afsd not being content with the 
Judgment appeals —-——— of the Court as afd appeals to the 
fourth day of the general Court to be held before his Excel- 
lency and the honourable Councell of State at James Citty. 


Sebastian vs. Ashton Exrs Stephen Sebastian made Com- 
plaint to this Court that Coll. Willm Fitzhugh and the rest of 
the Exrs in Trust to the Estate of Majr. James Ashton dece’d. 
Stands indebted to the plt in the qualification as afsd the sum 
of Four hundred and fifty pounds of Tobacco due for work 
done about the dwelling house of the aforesaid James Ashton 
after his decease for which he hath brought his action against 
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the said Coll. Wm Fitzhugh and the rest of the Exrs in Trust 
to the Estate of the afsd Major James Ashton and prays Judg- 
ment against them for his afsd debt. 


Judgmt :—And the said Stephen Sebastian did appeare in 
Court and did Lawfully prove the said four hundred and fifty 
pounds to be due to him from the Estate of the said Major 
James Ashton dece’d. as aforesaid. Therefore tis ordered that 
the aforesaid Coll. Wm. Fitzhugh and the rest of the Execrs 
in Trust of the Estate of Major James Ashton as aforesaid 
shall make present payment of the said sum of Four hundred 
& fifty pounds of Tobacco unto the said Stephen Sebastian 
onely that the said sum shall be paid to him by way of dis- 
compt out of the said Stephen Sebastian debt due from him to 
the afsd Major James Ashtons Estate als Execution. 


Monke v Downing Therefore tis ordered that the Jury 
Enquire the fact. William Todd, Simon Stacey, John Mathews, 
Joseph Henson, Robert Hedges, Henry Wood, Thomas Der- 
rick, Jun’r, Richard Fossaker, Richard Richie, Thomas How- 
ard, John Brewton, John Turner, which said Jurors Elected, 
Tryed and Sworne do say upon their Oaths we find for the plt. 
etc. 


Watts et v Herring Edward Watts and Anne his wife com- 
plaining sheweth that Christopher Herringe of this County in 
August last past at the house of Symon Stacey at Potomack 
Creek in this County and within the Jurisdiction of this Court 
the plt. Anne then and there being in the peace of God and of 
our Sovereign Lord and Lady the King and Queene and assault 
did them and there makes upon the body of her the said Anne 
and with force and Arms did her the said Anne Kick, beat and 
Evilly intreat so that by the said Kicking and blows she the 
said Anne was grievously bruised and for a considerable time 
Lame all which being Contrary to the peace of their Majesties 
that now is their Crown and dignity and to the damage of them 
the pits. Ten thousand pounds of Tobacco Wherefore they have 
brought their action against the said Christopher Herring and 
humbly prays Judgment for their damages as aforesaid and 
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that the deft may be compelled to give Security for his good 
behaviour as well toward the plts as to all their Majesties Liege 
People and pay the Costs of Suite. 


Plea—And the said Christopher Herring the deft. by Rich- 
ard Gibson his Atturney comes and defends the force and In- 
jury when Ct. and for plea saith that for the assault Trespasse 
and Battery Supposed to be done by the deft. in and upon the 
body of the plt. Anne the afsd. Edward and Anne their action 
ought not to have against him because the afsd. Anne the day 
and year afsd. in and upon him the said Christopher Herringe 
at the place afsd. an assault did make and him the said deft. 
to the uttermost of her power in strength Sence Malice Spight 
and Envy in the condition he then was did beat wounde and 
Evill Intreat soe that the said Christopher Herringe did truly 
keep of and defend himself from the rage malice assault and 
Battery of the plt. Anne and therefore if any damage did then 
happen to her it was then by the said assault there made upon 
him the said Christopher Herring and this he is ready to verifie 
and humbly prays Judgment of the said Edward and Anne 
against him their action ought to have or maintaine which plea 
was overruled by the Court and the deft. for Tryal puts him- 
self upon the Country and the plts. likewise. 


Jury—tTherefore tis ordered that the Jury Enquire the fact. 
Sigismund Massey, Thos. Norman, David Stranham, Bryant 
Batty, Richard Williams, William Parker, John Gather, Simon 
Stacey, William Brenton, Rice Hooe, George Shephard, Ralph 
Walker, which said Jurors Elected tryed and Sworne to say 
the Truth of the premises do say upon their oaths We find 
for the plt. one hundred pounds of Tobacco damages. 


Judgt.—Therefore tis ordered that Judgment shall be entered 
on the verdict of the Jury and that the said Christopher Herring 
shall pay unto the said Edward Watts and his wife one hun- 
dred pounds of Tobacco for damages as afsd. with Costs als 
Execution. 


Jury Charge.—Ordered that Edward Watts shall pay the 
Jury Seventy two pounds of Tobacco with Costs als Execution. 
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Davis v. Hooe- © shn Davis humbly complaining sheweth that 
your pett. was sold unto Thomas Howard dece’d and predeces- 
sor to Mr. Rice Hoe by Capt. Davis for the Term of four years 
that at the Expiration of the said Term your petitnr. demanded 
his freedom from the said Rice Hoe which the said Rice Hooe 
denyed him and restrained him from coming to Court to pro- 
cure his freedom so that your petn. was Constrained to serve 
five years which was Completed about Twelve months since 
in all which time the said Rice Hoe refuses to make your petn. 
Satisfaction for the said years service or for his Corne and 
cloathes whereby your petn. Saith he is demnified to the value 
of Four thousand pounds of Tobacco for which he hath brought 
his action and craves Judgment for the same against the said 
Rice Hooe with Cost of Suit. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford April the 7th 
Anna 1690 


Present: Coll. William Fitzhugh 


Mr. Saml. Hayward Capt. Geo. Mason 

Mr. John Withers Mr. Wm. Buckner 

Mr. Edwd. Thomason Mr. Matt. Thompson 
Justices 


Probat of King’s Will—Probat of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of this County dec’ed. is grant’d to Mary the wife of the 
afs’d. Robert King she having fully proved the same by the 
Suff’t Oaths and Testimonies of William Head, John Brewton, 
Richard Ayliff, Eliza. Brewton and William Smith Witnesses 
to the af’d. Will thereunto Subscribed. Richard Ayliff and 
John Brewton did come into Court and give bond as her the 
said Mary Kings Sec’ry for the performance of what the Law 
requires of her touching her husbands Estate. 


Darrel v. Stacey—Sampson Darrell complains against Simon 
Stacey in a plea of Trespasse that whereas the plt. by right of his 
wife the only Surviving child and heir of her father Capt. John 
Norgrave late of this County dec’d. is possest in Fee Simple of 
Certaine Tract or parcel of Land about Six hundred acres upon 
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Potomack Creek in some part of which Land Simon Stacey of 
this County is seated and unjustly Claims right to most part 
of the said Six hundred acres or Tract of Land by a Pre- 
tended Lease from Thomas Watts late of this County dec’ed 
for Sixteene years this being the second year the Consideration 
as yet unpaid and forasmuch as there hath been neither part 
nor parcel of the said Six hundred acres directly nor indi- 
rectly Survaied nor divided either by Estimation condition nor 
appointment by or between the said Watts who intermarried 
with Frances the other daughter of Capt. John Norgrave and 
whereas Capt. John Norgrave the Testator and father did by 
his last will and Testament devise the said Tract of Six hun- 
dred acres Equally to the Survivors of his children That there- 
fore the plt. humbly conceives there was neither right Title nor 
quality in the said Watts Lease each Moiety of Land for want 
of Survey and division being then unknown yet such hath 
been the pl’ts. civility to the said Stacey as to have offered 
several times since the pl’ts. arrival the same messuage or Tene- 
ment of Land upon reasonable Terms but he refusing all man- 
ner of Terms under Sixteen years and persisting in Scurrilous 
and base Language soe that the pit. is debarred from either 
Seating building or manureing either part or parcel of the 
said Land to the pl’ts. damage of Forty thousand pounds of 
Tobacco and Caske for which he brings his Suit and humbly 
craves Judgment and Ejection. 


Plea—And the said Simon Stacey the deft. did appeare in 
Court by Mr. Gerrard Lowther his Atturney and defende the 
force and Injury until when and for plea saith not guilty in man- 
ner and form afs’d and therefore humbly craves Judgment 
against the said Sampson Darrell according to Act Ct. 


Nonsuit—And now for as much as the said Sampson Darrel 
the plt. could not Justifie prove and maintaine his said action of 
Trespass against him the said Simon Stacey the deft. Therefore 
tis ordered that the said Sampson Darrell the defendant Shall 
be nonsuit and shall pay unto the aforesaid Simon Stacey the 
sum of fifty pounds of Tobacco with all Costs als Execu’ns. 
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Judgm’t.—And whereas John West became Security with the 
said Abram Amis to answer the complaint of the aforesaid Samp- 
son Darrell or else be Lyable for the debt and forasmuch as 
the said Abram Amis did not appeare to answer the same 
Therefore tis ordered that the said Sampson Darrell the plt. 
shall have Judgment against John West Bayle as afs’d. for 
the sum of Eight hundred Eighty Two pounds of Tobacco in 
Cask being the full ballance of accountts due from the said 
Abram Amis with Costs als Execution. 


Cropper v. Champe—Robt. Cropper Complains against John 
Champe in a plea of debt for that the said John Champe Stands 
indebted to the plt. the sum of Seven hundred pounds of Tobacco 
and Cask due by bill and account for which he brings his action 
against the said Champe and craves Judgment for his said debt 
with Costs. 


Jurors—Sigiss Massey, Bryant Battey, William Hambleton, 
John Mathews, Benjamin Web, William Downing, James 
Monke, August Kneaton, Henry Thompson, David Waugh, 
Simon Thomason, William Bowene, which said Jurors Elected 
Tryed and Sworne, &c. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford June the 11th 


1690 
Present: Lt. Coll. Wm. Fitzhugh 


Capt. Geo. Mason Mr. Samuel Hayward 
Mr. John Withers Mr. Mathew Thompson 
Justices 


Fitzhugh v. Dade—Wm. Fitzhugh Gent Complains against 
Francis Dade in a plea of Trespasse for that the said Francis 
Dade with force and arms keeps and detains from your pet’r. one 
messuage Tenement and Large orchard thereto belonging and the 
Land thereto adjoyning Situate Lying and being on Mochotock 
creek in Stafford County and generally called by the name of 
Simmes’ plantation and yet continues to keep and detaine the same 
although he was therefrom for warned the 15th day of May last 
past to your petitioners damage 300 lbs. Sterling and divers 
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other harmes to your pet’r. afs’d. doth by his detainer of the 
said messuage Tenement orchard and Land aforesaid which said 
Land and appurtenances is a part of a greater dividend of 1300 
acres granted by patent unto Gervase Dodson the 13th of Octo. 
1653, according to the condition of plantations and therein 
mentioned to be Scituate Lyeing and beinge in Northumberland 
now Westmorland which then was Westmorland at the grant- 
ing thereof in the year 1653 afs’d. and by the said Gervase 
Dodson sold to one John Smith by a Sort of deed on the back- 
side of the said patent bearing date 17th August 1658 which 
deed follows in these words— 

These presents Witnesseth that I Gervase Dodson doe en- 
gage myself my heirs and assigns to warrant and firmly possesse 
John Smith of a pattent of 1300 acres of Land Specified ac- 
cording to the Contents of the within specified patent and shall 
further Ensure the same unto the said Smith his heirs and as- 
signs upon a Valueable Consideration already rec’ed as witness 
my hand this 17th of August 1658. The Contents of the above 
Specified engagem’t I do oblige myself my heirs or assignes to 
perform or pay unto the said Smith his heirs or assigns 30000 
lb. of Tobacco upon demand. Witness my hand the day and 
year abovesaid and as pretended to be acknowledged in North- 
umberland County when the Land at the first pattenting as by 
the words of the pattent appeares was Scituate lying and being 
in Westmorland County, by James Pope Attorney of the said 
Dodson. Two years and one month after the date of the said 
sale as aforesaid to Say the 5th of September 1660. Neither is 
there any proof of the procuration afs’d which acknowledg- 
ment follows in hoc berba 5th September 1660. This Sale of 
Land was acknowledged to the above named John Smith was 
acknowledged in Northumberland County Court by James Pope 
Atturney of the said Gervase Dodson and Isabel his wife and 
is recorded p. me. Richard Flynt, where note that he has not 
nominated himself clerk of the s’d County of Northumberland 
and non constat whether he was or noe and according to the 
first Rules of Law it ought not to be helpt by averment which 
said Land soe to the said Smith conveyed as afs’d was by the 
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said Smith for the valueable Consideration of 12000 Ib Tobacco 
in hand paid conveyed by a good authentick deed considering 
the unskilfulness and Brevity of those times to Hugh Dow- 
dinge of Gloster County by deed bearing date the 15th day of 
July 1659 which said deed follows in these words—These Pres- 
ents Witnesseth that I John Smith of Westmorland County for 
and in Consideration of 12000 Ib Tobacco and cask to be paid 
according to the Teno’r of a Specialty bearing date with these 
presents have sold and do hereby assigne and set over from 
me and my heirs to Mr. Hugh Dowding of Glocester County his 
heirs or assignes forever all my right Title and Interest to and 
in the within mentioned Land pattent and bill of Sale with the 
warranty therein mentioned as Witness my hand this 25th 
of July 1659 (note a year and two months after this Sale from 
Smith was the Northumberland acknowledgment made to him 
vizt. Septem’r 1660) which Sale from Smith to Dowding was 
acknowledged in Stafford County Court where the Land then 
Lay by the Division of the Counties by Mrs. Behethland Gilson 
by name of the late relict of the afs’d John Smith 12th June 
1667 to Endeavour a full confirmation of that Sale which she 
perhaps might know was honestly bought and Justly paid for 
as your pet’r believes and Supposes which acknowledgment 
follows in these words this assignment was by Mrs. Behethland 
Gilson the late relict of John Smith afores’d by Atturney ac- 
knowledged in Court and recorded the 12th June 1667 and then 
also was recorded in the said Court of Stafford the originall 
patent to Dodson the said Sale from Dodson to Smith fully 
as it is above expressed which said Land so conveyed as afore- 
said to the afs’d Dowding one half thereof was by the said 
Dowding assigned and made over to Mr. John Buckner of 
Glocester County as your pet’r is informed and something there- 
of by Division upon record bearing date the 11th of April 1663 
doth appear and as your pet’r believes by a further deed and 
Instrument though not Authenticke according to the strict Rules 
of Law yet considering the ignorance and Summary Methods 
of those times yo’r pet’r conceives to be valid and that 100 
acres of part of the said Dividend of 1300 acres was by the 
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said Dowding and Buckner assigned and made over to one 
Blagrave for Seating of it in their behalves no deed upon the 
records or elsewhere appearing for the same yet having been 
30 years or thereabouts possest quietly by the said Blagrave and 
his assignes Colclough and his heirs your pet’r Esteems that 
Likewise valid the remainder the said Dowding possest and 
Enjoyed himself during his natural life and left the same by 
Will to his son Hugh Dowding and his heirs forever but if he 
dyed without heir then to the Children of Robert Butterfield 
his wives daughters children and their heirs by whose death 
and the will afs’d his Wife Anne Dowdinge was Seised and 
possessed of the house and plantation where he lived upon the 
said Land together with the one third part thereof which s’d 
Dowdinge quietly enjoyed during his life and she her third 
quietly and peaceably after his decease till her death which was 
about the 12th or 13th of May 1690. Which wants but 2 
months of 31 years quiet possession Since the first purchase 
and the said Dowding the son dyed before he attained the 
age of Twenty one yeares. By whose decease the said Land 
descended and came to Richard Dowdinge of London Mariner 
the brother and heir of Hugh Dowding the father, and unkle 
and heir of Hugh Dowdinge the Son who came in and pur- 
suant to his right and claim took possession thereof about 8 or 
9 years since Mr. Anthony Buckner dec’d and your pet’r being 
present when he took the possession afores’d and when he made 
the assignation of the one third to Anne Simms the widow and 
relict of his brother Hugh Dowdinge dec’ed and the said Buck- 
ner and your pet’r were employed by the said Richard Dow- 
ding by vertue of a procuration to them granted to oversee the 
occupation and possession of the other two third parts of the 
said Land belonging to the said Dowding as afs’d who forth- 
with sent up a Servant to Live upon and Manure part of his 
2 third parts which he had therein actual possession to wit on 
John Reynolds by which actual possession of Richard Dow- 
dinge heir as afs’d the pretension of the s’d Butterfield children 
are taken away, Since which time the said Richard Dowdinge 
is dead without will or heir or anyway disposing the same by 
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deed or other wayes in his lifetime whereby the said Land 
became Escheat to the right hon’ble the Lord Culpepper as Chief 
Lord of the fee as appears by divers deeds and grants made to 
his Lordship wherein he is Intituled to the same which said 
right of the Land so Escheated as afs’d his Lordship by deed 
hath granted to your pet’r for a valueable consideration by your 
pet’r paid for the same by vertue whereof your pet’r is in the actu- 
al Seisin and possession of the 2 third parts that was in the ac- 
tual possession of the said Rich’d Dowdinge dec’d. and is kept out 
with force and Armes as afs’d and against the peace of our Sov- 
ereign Lord & Lady King William and Queen Mary of the other 
part by the said Dade afores’d therefore prays for the damage of 
300 Ib Sterl. afs’d and that the Sherriff may put him in pos- 
session without that that the said Francis Dade make any Law- 
ful or Just claims to the same who pretends himself as your 
pet’r is informed son and heir of John Smith the purchaser of 
Dodson and vendor to Dowding and farther saith the said 
Smith’s sale to Dowding was invalid and ineffectual in Law 
for that there was no acknowledgement within six months ac- 
cording as the Law directs and consequently the right never 
divested out of the said Smith and so by consequence he as his 
son and heir the right proprietor of the said Land not consid- 
ering when he said soe that he himself petitioned 25th May 
1664 to Sr. William Berkley then Governour for the benefit 
of the Escheat of a Tract of 600 acres of Land lying in Staf- 
ford County formerly granted to Major Jno. Smith dec’ed 
which your pet’r doth aver to be the same John Smith afore- 
mentioned and is ready to prove the same if it be denyed and 
Lately found to Escheat to his Majestie by an Inquisition re- 
corded in the Secretarys office under the hand and Seale of Coll. 
Peter Ashton by Vertue of a deputation from Coll. Miles Cary 
his Majesties Escheator Gene’l for this country and the Jury 
sworn before him for that purpose dated 11th January 1664/5, 
as may appeare and is now granted to Francis Dade who hath 
now made his Composition to be paid according to act so that 
there it appears by the Oathes of 12 men that the afs’d John 
Smith dyed without heir and this found and made appeare at 
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the motion and Intercession and for the benefit and behoofe of 
the said Francis Dade who if had been his Son and heir where 
was the possibility of the Land to Escheat alsoe not considering 
the 31 years quiet possession as aforesaid and himself being 
now upwards of 30 years old and not in all this time make any 
Legal claim to the Title nor any Interruption to the quiet pos- 
session as aforesaid if he had been Legall heir as he pretended 
or the deed had been ineffectual or invalid as he folishly fan- 
cies your pet’r humbly conceives he is barred by the 8th act of 
assembly in the Printed booke Intituled Land 5 years in pos- 
session and further to demonstrate his non claims to the said 
Land and his acknowledgment of the right to those in posses- 
sion in June Last 1689 he took a Lease and became Tenant to 
the said Ann Sims the widow and relict of the aforesaid Hugh 
Dowding dec’ed and was to pay Her for the same yearly rent of 
1200 Ib Tobacco and 4 Barrells of Indian Corne for her right 
to the same afs’d as by the deed upon the records doth appear 
and for his pretensions to the IIlegallity and Invalidity of the 
deed for want of timely acknowledgment or recording yo’r 
pet’r., Supposes he must ground that advantage either upon 
the 27th H. 8. Cap. 16 Intituled a Statute of Inrollments of 
Bargains and Contracts of Iands and Tenements or upon the 
73d printed act of assembly Intituled Against fraudulent Con- 
veyance but may it please your worships one cannot the other 
must not be binding in this case as your pet’r shall plainly 
make appeare for the English Statute the words are except the 
same bargaine and Sale be made by writing indented and In- 
rolled in any of the Kings Courts at Westminster or else in 
the same Court where the Land lyes and the same Inrollment 
to be had within Six months next after the date of the same 
writing Indented &c. The Clerk of the peace Shall Sufficiently 
Enroll in Parchment &c. So that by this act no deed poll passes 
any Land for without Indenting it is invalid and it is likewise 
by act ineffectual if it be not inrolled in parchment or one day 
after the 6 months is Expired or recorded in the same County 
makes all fruitless though all the other branches of the act had 
been duely pursued as may be fully seen by the Statute itself 
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and my Lord Cookes Learned Commentary thereupon in his 
2nd Institute fo. 674 besides this Statute requires noe acknow- 
ledgment from the Vendor but that the Vendee take Care to 
have it inrolled as the Law directs that is recorded pursuant to 
all the Circumstances of the said Act which if it would be of 
force here and Titles questioned thereby your pet’r dares and 
does confidently affirme there is hardly one good Title to Land 
in Virginia Therefore this Statute must not take place as to 
our own act of Assembly that noe person whatsoever shall passe 
over by Conveyance or otherwaies any part of his Estate 
whether Land &c whereby his Creditors might be defrauded of 
their Just debts unlesse such conveyance or other deeds be ac- 
knowledged before the Governour and Council at the general 
Court or before the Justices at the County Courts and there 
registred in a booke made for that purpose within Six months 
after such alienation and whoever shall make and alienate any 
part of his Estate otherwise than is here Expressed the same 
shall not be accounted valid in Law nor shall it barr any cred’r 
by Seizing the same by Law for Satisfaction of the debt the 
property of the Estate not being Legally but in the first Ven- 
dour. This seems positive at first view but upon consideration 
of the whole Scope and drift of the act appears to be for pre- 
vention of fraude used by debtors by Clandenstinely Convey- 
ing away their Estates to defraud their Creditors and therefore 
perhaps notwithstanding this act a deed made bona fide upon 
good consideration where the Vendor has Sufficient besides to 
satisfie creditors tho’ this act were not pursued in the Sale 
I humbly conceive the deed might be good enough that the said 
Smith at the time of making the afs’d deed to Dowding had 
Sufficient to answer all Creditors and a plentiful Estate besides 
is well known to all the antient Inhabitants and if occasion were 
is easily proved But may it please your worshipe this deed of 
Dowdings as p the date thereof appears was made in the year 
1659 and this act of Assembly was made in the year 1662 Soe 
that this act cannot have relation to a deed that was made three 
years before the making of the said Law for that would be 
making Law Ex post facto, and this in a word your pet’r con- 
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ceives clears the deed from any defect by that Law, farther 
may it please your worships admitting that the Stat of H. 8. was 
Strictly to be pursued and by consequence Dowdings deed Void 
by that Law then by the same Law or same Reasons would 
Smiths deed from Dodson be utterly Void as materially failing 
in all points by that Statute required as Dowdings or farther 
admitting that the said act of assembly made in 1662 for ac- 
knowledgment of deeds within six months I see no reason why 
it should Stop there and could not looke some months farther 
and Espy Smiths deed so far from being acknowledged in the 
general Court or County Court where the Land Lyes within 
the six months prescribed by the Law that it Stayes Two years 
one month before its acknowledged at all and then acknowledged 
in a remote County where the Land Lay not by an Attorney 
which is not all proved to be so. Therefore I say if the other 
be faulty this is absolutely vitious and ineffectual and conse- 
quently the right would againe rest in Dodson the first pro- 
prietor who also is dead without heir and by that means my 
Lord Culpepper would be intituled to the whole Tract and then 
yo’r pet’r having his right as afores’d would be bettered in his 
Estate which your pet’r neither covets nor desires as Esteeming 
those deeds good considering the time they were made in but 
however your pet’r Submits to your worships Judgment assur- 
ing himself that upon the Laws aforesaid your worships must 
either Judge both of the deeds good or bad, for they are both 
of one Stampe, if good then your pet’rs right to Dowdings part 
that he left undisposed is good as he has above declared if bad 
then your pet’r has a greater right than he could think or hope 
for in his own poor weak Judgment and either way your Petit’r 
conceives the said Dade or Trespasser as afs’d wherefore yo'r 
pet’r prayes that he may be by the Sheriff removed immedi- 
ately and pay the damages aforesaid with Costs of Suit and 
further your pet’r humbly moves that according to the 34 act 
of assembly in the printed booke Intituled the defend’t to put 
in his answer for the reasons there mentioned to say that for 
the better regulating and keeping the records and Transferring 
the presidents to posterity as also for the prevention of new 
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Suites upon mistakes of the grounds of others that as the 
plaintiff both in general and County Courts files his declaration 
so the def’t in both these Courts shall alsoe put in his answer 
in writing &c. that the def’t may be ordered to put in his answer 
in writing. 

Imparl.—And the said Francis Dade by Gerrard Lowther 
his Atturney comes in Court and craves Licence of Imparleance 
till the next Court for to put in his answer to the plt’s declara- 
tion which unto him is granted and that then his plea be not 
wanting. 

Grigsby v. Johnson and Sledge—John Grigsby complaining 
Sheweth that William Johnson and Charles Sledge Stands in- 
debted to the plt. the sum of nine hundred pounds of Tobacco 
in Cask due to him by bill under hand and Seale who having 
absented themselves out of this County your plt. took out an 
attachment against their Estates according to Law wherefore 
your pet’r humbly Craves Judgment against the Estate of 
the said William Johnson and Charles Sledge soe Attached. 
With Costs. 


Youngs Relinquish’t—Mr. Young the eldest son of Mr. Vin- 
cent Young late of this County dec’d and appointed one of the 
Executors of the afs’d Vincent Young appointed in his Last 
Will and Testament came into Court in Propria persona and 
relinquished his part of the Executorship of the said Will. 


Youngs Will—A probat of it—Probate of the Last Will and 
Testament of Vincent Younge Late of this County dec’ed is 
granted to Elizabeth the wife of the afs’d Vincent Younge She 
having fully proved the same by the Oathes and Testimonies of 
James Nelson and John Porter Witnesses to the afs’d Will 
thereunto Subscribed She giving Security to p’form what the 
Law requires touching her said husband’s Estate. 


Kellys Pet’o. to be Levy free—Upon humble petition made 
to this Court by Edmund Kelley of this County that he hath 
lived to the age of sixty one years and having a great family 
of Children and almost past his Labour he therefore humbly 
prayes this worshipful Court that he might be fully and freely 
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discharged from paying any further Levy, and the Court hav- 
ing fully considered the Truth of the premisses doe accordingly 
order Therefore tis ordered that the said Edmund Kelley shall 
for the future be fully and freely discharged from paying any 
farther Levy. 


Mathews Sec’ty with Baldridge—John Mathews came into 
Court and became Security with Charles Baldridge for the 
Estate of John Hearberd to perform what the Law requires 
touching the said Estate. 


Barton v. Hamersly—Thos. Barton complaining Sheweth that 
Francis Hammersly as Trustee to the Estate of James Gerrard 
dec’ed Stands indebted to the plt. the sum of Sixteen hundred 
pounds of Tobacco and Caske for the Funeral Charges accommo- 
dation Trouble and attendance of him the said Gerrard in his 
Languishing Sicknesse—which the said Hammersley hath not 
paid to the plt. wherefore he humbly craves Judgment against the 
said Hamersley for his aforesaid debt. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDMUND RANDOLPH’S ESSAY ON THE 
REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY of VIRGINIA 


1774-1782 





(Continued ) 





October 1780. Until this session, the Church of England 
has retained by law the exclusive right of celebrating mar- 
riages ; but law must always be weak, when it confronts rea- 
son, as well as passion, and is supported chiefly by consider- 
ations, drawn from a preference to a particular religious sect. 
Hence the right of celebration was extended to ministers of 
other denominations. 


Nor were the assembly unmindful of their duty and grati- 
tude to the officers of Virginia in the army. Provision was 
made by half pay of seven years, for the widows and children 
of such of them, as had died, or should die in the service; and 
half-pay was granted for life to the officers, who should con- 
tinue in the service to the end of the war. 

To Baron Steuben, and others, liberal bounties were allowed 
in lands. Steuben had been trained in the armies of Prussia, 
and was a complete master of their discipline. He had arrived 
very opportunely for the instruction of the American army. He 
instituted plans of reform, which invigorated our arms, and his 
talents were recommended not only by the most ample encom- 
iums, but also by immediate experience. Dissatisfaction was 
afterwards entertained here at the losses of some military 
stores, which it was supposed, his force would have enabled him 
to protect, had he enjoyed the past activity of his youth; and he 
was threatened with a revocation of his grant; but the ebullition 
spent itself after cool reflection. 

It was conceived in the ardor of self-importance and the 
humility of political knowledge, that Great Britain, whose sub- 
jects had been enriched by their trade with Virginia, would be 
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alarmed into some relaxation of hostility, or some favorable 
overture, by a demonstration that she was in danger of losing 
the facility of proving book debts, which had enabled her to 
engross by long and extensive credits the whole of that trade. 
An act therefore was passed, discouraging extensive credits, and 
repealing the acts for prescribing the method of proving book 
debts. It limited the credit to be enforced in courts of law to 
six months from the delivery of the article sold, and compelled 
them to take notice of the limitation, whether it was pleaded or 
not. The real truth was, as to this intercourse, that the British 
merchants gained by the custom of the planters the preemption 
of their raw materials and commodities ; and the imprudence of 
those planters often brought ruin upon themselves by their ex- 
travagance. But where they were discreeet this connection was 
the foundation of loans of money, which were employed in the 
purchases of lands and slaves to the great improvement of their 
fortunes. 

To foreign nations who should acknowledge our independ- 
ence, a lure was thrown out of admitting consuls with the usual 
powers, and with the previlege of being heard in our courts, 
without waiting the ordinary dilatory routine. 


There is no state, which has enacted more wholesome laws 
against gaming than Virginia or whose courts have been more 
punctual in their excution. The act to suppress excessive gam- 
ing will be an evidence of these assertions. It cannot however, 
be denied that the vice has not been extirpated ; but being one, 
which depends for correction on the censorship, which the peo- 
ple possess over morals, on religion and on the force of example 
and character, we are refreshed by a hope of eradicating it, 
from the practice being now chiefly in the hands of the most 
worthless part of society, who screen themselves from ignominy, 
only by the ostentation and allurements of fashionable life. 


In a second instance, besides that of independence, a 
sentiment which had been nurtured with the greatest 
care, vanished on a sudden. We had clung to paper money 
with the affection due to an old servant, though impaired in 
strength. Depreciation was lamented, but we could recount 


1781 
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some of the most brilliant exploits of the revolution, atchieved 
by armies, which depended on paper money, and we were in- 
fatuated with a whimsical gratitude for it. But now those 
were wondered at as short-sighted philisophers, who ever 
dreamed, that it was to be redeemed dollar for dollar. Revolu- 
tions may not be always famous for the purest morality; and 
it may be that the deception favoring such a redemption was 
too long deliberately propagated. Notwithstanding the dearth 
of specie, the administration of justice was returned into its old 
channel, but a scale of depreciation was formed from the first 
day of January 1777, until the extinction of paper money at 
this session. Opinions were contrariant as to the time, when 
depreciation actually commenced, and the arguments for a 
somewhat later, and even for a somewhat earlier origin are 
not destitute of probability. But equity in the settlement of 
contracts was adhered to; and no system could a priori prom- 
ise more success, than that, which authorized the courts to de- 
part from the scale, when it would be unjust to obey it. The 
paper on every passage through the hands of its momentary 
masters, was clipped of a portion of its value, and furnished 
no great cause of complaint to any. But in bargains for the 
conveyance of real property, the judges softened the trans- 
actions by considerations of compromise. Still depreciation 
ruined many estates. It enabled some wicked guardians or 
executors, to sink them into their own purses at an hundredth 
part of their value, and debtors to extinguish their obligations 
with trifles of no import. Rules may seem innocent, during 
the pressure of a crisis, but morality becomes deeply wounded, 
when the legislature countenances a pollution of it. 


Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, speaks with great 
bitterness against those members of the assembly in the years 
1776 and 1781, who espoused the creation of a dictator. Com- 
ing from such authority, the invective infects the character of 
the legislature, notwithstanding he has restricted the charge to 
less than a majority, and acknowledges the spotlessness of most 
of them. This would not have been here noticed, did it not 
militate against that genuine republicanism which has been 
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boasted of in this work, as the attribute of the people. The 
subject was never before them, except as an article of newspaper 
intelligence, and even then not in a form, which called for their 
attention (from instructions). Against this unfettered mon- 
ster, which deserved all the impassioned reprobation of Mr. 
Jefferson, their tone, it may be affirmed would have been loud 
and tremendous. Let the error be traced to the panic, which 
the novelty of positive war in 1776 produced, and in the year 
1781 to the false applications of ancient history to a case, 
wholly unlike. Let it be understood, that the power, which may 
have saved Rome, would have made Virginia revolt. 

The military transactions in Virginia during this year may 
be said to have silenced offensive war; and as they bear a strict 
connection with other movements in the Southern States, and 
were influenced by causes, anterior in time, a wider range will 
be here taken, than the author has hitherto allowed himself. He 
cannot in this place so much fear the intrusion of matter, which 
though deeply interesting to himself as a Virginian, may not 
be equally so to others. 

The decisive catastrophe in the surrender of York Town in 
Virginia, is referred by different tempers to different causes. 
To the sceptical philosopher it appears, as the necessary effect, 
of the general system and constitution of the world and its 
affairs. By the enthusiastic christian, the hand of Providence, 
is seen to lead to that event, by a special interposition. The 
historian, even while he feels it to be consistent with gratitude 
to heaven, is bound to investigate those circumstances, which 
manifestly contributed to its accomplishment. 


Of these the number is so great, and arose from points so 
widely distant in time and place, from such accidents, from 
such omissions, from such miscarriages in some of the seem- 
ingly best connected plans, from such blunders, and misappre- 
hensions, from such acute penetration, and extensive views, 
that those, who are incredulous of miracles, must yet allow 
that a parallel example is not registered in the annals of human 
experience. 
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1. The labours, precautions, and vigilance of Washington 
had for many months, secured the eastern states from danger; 
and the city of New York itself, the focus of the British force 
was not beyond the reach of alarm. It had long been con- 
templated by the enemy to direct his activity against the South- 
ern States. 

2. Almost all the military movements upon a large and in- 
fluential scale, had spread a gloom throughout the United States, 
and flattered the enemy with the hope of general conquest. 
The siege of Savannah, which had not been raised, notwith- 
standing the attempt of the combined armies to raise it; and 
the surrender of Charleston, the extermination of the remain- 
ing corps of opposition in the south under the command of 
Buford, induced Clinton to consider the states of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia as reannexed to the British dominions, and 
to embark for New York, leaving about four thousand British 
troops under the command of Lord Cornwallis. He too, from 
the defeat of Gates at Camden believed the British arms to 
be invincible in the Southern States. 


3. It was little expected, until the return of the Marquis 
La Fayette from France, that he was incessantly occupied while 
there in soliciting from his monarch, and had finally obtained 
a promise of a powerful land and naval armament for the 
campaign of 1780 in the United States. Sir Henry Clinton was 
compelled by the delay of the assembly of transports, to post- 
pone the attack of the French troops under the command of 
Rochambeau, and thus lost the prospect of a brilliant coup de 
main. Embarrassments of every sort had obstructed the exe- 
cution of a plan, which General Washington had embraced with 
ardor for an enterprize against New York. 

4. Major Ferguson had fatally remained longer near the 
mountains in North Carolina, than had been originally intended 
by Cornwallis; and exposed himself to a defeat by the corps 
of militia who had voluntarily assembled. The intercepting of 
Ferguson’s messenger to Cornwallis, destroyed his expectation 
of being covered in a retreat by the latter, who was himself 
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thus driven out of North Carolina. Clinton had resolved on a 
diversion in Virginia, and for that purpose had detached about 
3000 men under general Lesslie, with whom Cornwallis was 
to form a junction for operations in the South, but the defeat 
of Ferguson occasioned an order from Cornwallis to him to 
proceed to Wilmington in North Carolina. 


5. Tarleton had been defeated by Morgan, at the Cowpens 
early in January of this year 1781,—the party, which Tarleton 
had left in his rear with the baggage, immediately upon intelli- 
gence of the diseaster, set fire to such of it, as they could not 
remove, and rejoined Cornwallis’s main army. He was thus 
deprived of a fifth of his numbers; and lost as far as respects 
infantry, the most active part of his army. Had Morgan’s 
corps been destroyed, Cornwallis would have pressed forward 
without a check, through North Carolina into Virginia. As it 
was, he did move with great dispatch, and was disabled from 
overtaking Morgan, by the sudden rise of the Catawba river. 

6. Cornwallis had been victorious at Guilford, but at a 
great price. 

We are now brought to the contemplation of Virginia in a 
more special manner. 

On the 4th of January, the infamous General Arnold, who 
commanded a detachment of about 1000 men from the army 
at New York, reached Westover on James River, distant about 
140 miles, from the capes, and twenty from the city of Rich- 
mond. 

General Nelson was active in summoning the militia. But 
Arnold, as soon as he had landed, marched with the greater 
part of his army to Richmond. The efforts of the militia could 
not oppose his advance nor prevent lieutenant Colo. Simcoe, of 
a British legion, from destroying many buildings, much private 
property, and many military stores, which had been deposited 
for safety at Westham, about five miles above it. Arnold pro- 
ceeding through Smithfield, and by Mackie’s Mill, where he 
destroyed some stores, returned to Portsmouth. It must be 
confessed, that Arnold received less interruption than he ought 
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among a people, contending for liberty, but it is a well known 
fact, that the “lower country of Virginia, extending from the 
ocean to the falls of the rivers, is particularly unfavorable to 
the promt assembling of militia. The white population is not 
numerous, and is divided by large navigable rivers not to be 
passed, unless boats are previously prepared for the purpose; 
nor then if the smallest vessel should oppose the attempt.” 

There were other forcible reasons, which detained the militia 
at home. The helpless wives and children were at the mercy 
not only of the males among the slaves; but of the very women, 
who could handle deadly weapons; and these could not have 
been left in safety, in the absence of all authority of the masters, 
and of union among neighbors. Indeed the militia was desti- 
tute of arms of every sort, and upon so sudden an invasion, had 
not an opportunity of equipping themselves in an instant even 
in their imperfect manner; but they shewed afterwards how 
highly they valued their great stake by exertions of bravery 
and constancy. 

The aids from France conspired so directly to the successes 
of this year, in Virginia, that the mission of lieutenant Colo. 
Laurence to Paris from Congress forms naturally a part of this 
history. He was charged to procure from the French king a 
supply of money, and a naval superiority in the American seas. 


In the year 1777 we have already seen, that upon the first 
propounding of the articles of confederation to the legislature 
of Virginia, they were eagerly, and from an affection to the 
union, adopted by her. She as well as other states, has not 
fulfilled with punctuality in time quantity and sum, all her obli- 
gations, flowing from the league. But most sincere was she in 
her expectation of performing what she undertook; and that 
sincerity was the more meritorious, as that instrument from 
its extensive delegations of powers, clashed with her strongest 
jealousies, and might invade some of her choicest interests. In 
February 1781, the ratification was completed by all the states, 
some of which had been reluctant, until others, possessing large 
vacant territories, should consent to consider them as the com- 
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mon stock of the United America, wrested from the British 
King by the united prowess of her arms. The demand was 
not without an appearance of plausibility, as to Virginia; for 
according to the colonial relation between that state and her 
sovereign, in him as lord paramount were vested all vacant 
lands, and under his grant alone could they be acquired. But 
a keen pursuit of interest obscured the true aspect of the 
Virginian title. 

Frivolous as charters may appear, in a dialectic or a strictly 
prudential school, they are established on a conventional law 
of the European world, and have been confirmed by solemn 
decisions in the forum of the United States. Their seeming 
original defect, could raise a question only upon some principle 
of Indian occupancy, or from some conflict from the occupancy 
of other nations, but as between the king and Virginia, there 
could be none. The first adventurers migrated and the colony 
was settled on his faith, that he as the supreme lord and trus- 
tee would hold the lands within the chartered limits for their 
use. He was conquered; but a sister state could not be spoiled 
of rights, of which he was the mere fiduciary for her. It was 
suspected by Virginia, that the great land-companies had con- 
trived to infuse some discontents with her title to her just do- 
mains; hoping to operate upon congress, in case they should be 
ceded to the United States, with specious purchases from the 
aborigines, which Virginia had always exploded. It is a de- 
cisive evidence of the truly federal temper of Virginia that she 
renounced the difficulty by her liberality. 


The instrument of a federal government contained in it the 
radical absurdity of depending for its full operation upon the 
harmony and fidelity of thirteen separate sovereignties without 
a particle of power in the general council to coerce a delinquent 
state. Upon the fund of the enthusiasm, which animated all at 
the beginning of the revolution, and from the danger and 
dreaded consequences of subjugation, the war had hitherto been 
supported ; and it cannot be said that the confederation would, 
if consummated, have produced any other effect, among the 
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states themselves, than to rivet by a solemn compact the prin- 
ciple of honour, by which each state was obliged to the others, 
by their declaration intended to inspire mutual confidence, at 
the first assumption of arms. But impotent as it must always 
have been in many of the great considerata of war, it furnished 
at least a standard for ascertaining the universally admitted 
duties of each; of stamping with irrevocable certainty the fiat 
of independence, and of assuring to foreign nations, that its 
unfinished state was not the effect of any disunion, by which 
those nations might be injured. Perhaps it would not be too 
great a refinement to add that the habit of looking to this act, 
as the central impulse of the union, preserved the temper for a 
calm and accurate revision and improvement of it at a future 
day. 

The naval superiority, by which the enemy had been enabled 
to block up in the harbour of Newport, the French fleet from 
its first arrival on the American coast, was now destroyed for 
a time by a storm on the east end of Long Island. The first 
glimpse of this advantage kindled the promptitude of Washing- 
ton to seize the opportunity of detaching twelve hundred men 
from the lines of New England and New Jersey, under the 
command of La Fayette, for the head of the Chesapeake, where 
they were to embark for Virginia under the convoy of a French 
frigate, which Admiral Destouches was expected to supply. 


Flushed with the intelligence that the action between the 
British and French Fleets, on the 16th of March, off the capes 
of Virginia, had rendered the transportation of a reinforce- 
ment to Arnold at Portsmouth perfectly safe, two thousand 
troops, under the command of General Philips were detached 
from New York. The immense superiority which their arrival 
must give to the enemy, over any military force, which Virginia 
could assemble, reversed the destination of La Fayette, to whom 
the defence of this state was now happily committed. 

At this session of the assembly, the usual antidote for public 
distress was resorted to. Two persons were named with acri- 
mony, as delinquent Baron Steuben, for not having succeeded in 
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protecting the stores in the vicinity of the point of Fork; and 
Thomas Jefferson, the governor, at the time of Arnold’s in- 
vasion, as not having made some exertions, which he might have 
made, for the defence of the country. It was even hinted in 
the course of some debate, that the grant, which had been made 
to Steuben, of lands, by an act of Assembly, ought to be re- 
scinded. What was the opinion of the commander in Chief 
upon his conduct, does not appear, nor is it known, that any 
court of inquiry ever sat upon it. But his bravery had been 
too well tried to be doubted; and his fidelity was spotless, 
although his flight might require explanation. Colo. George 
Nicholas and Mr. Patrick Henry were those who censured Mr. 
Jefferson. They aimed to express themselves with delicacy 
towards him, without weakening the ground, on which they 
supposed, that their suspicions would be found ultimately to 
stand. But probably without design, they wounded by their 
measured endeavour, to avoid the infliction of a wound. Colo. 
Nicholas moved, however, for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the governor at the succeeding session. The motion was car- 
ried with the concurrence of his friends and his foes, of the 
former, to afford him an opportunity for exculpation; of the 
latter, who conceived him to be ruined. He appeared at that 
session, as a delegate from Albemarle, and at the appointed day 
called for some accusation. Neither of those gentlemen having 
pledged themselves to become prosecutors, they did not feel it 
to be a personal duty on either to appear as such. But Mr. 
Jefferson did not affect to be ignorant of the general impu- 
tation, which had been circulated, but was destitute of any pre- 
cise shape; and in an address to the house, which amounted to 
a challenge of impeachment; he reviewed his administration 
so, as to draw forth votes of eulogium, which by some men 
unambitious of true fame, would have been deemed cheaply 
purchased by past calumnies. He ought to have been satisfied, 
because they were the undivided voice of his country, which 
had been prejudiced against him. 

Nelson, who as a brigadier in the militia had been actively 
employed, was unanimously elected, successor to Mr. Jefferson, 
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whose second year of office had expired, and who declined to 
be nominated for the third. 

Whether ambition, or some nobler motive brought La Fayette 
to America it is not necessary to ask, before we assign to him, 
that portion of applause, which he deserved, as the commander 
of the military force in Virginia. He is at this day venerated 
by every planter who had an interview with him, or by their 
descendants to whom he has been transmitted by their fore- 
fathers. His military praise may be well conceived, though 
not rightly appreciated by unmilitary men. The materials of an 
army, which he had to manage, were not to be governed with 
the discipline of Europe, nor to be contemned with the hauteur 
of nobility. But he had learnt from Washington, how to con- 
ciliate friends among militia, and to place in the registers of 
public safety, necessity, and justice, every act, which savoured 
of severity. The trifling circumstance of the fondness with 
which fathers baptized their children with the name of Fayette, 
and with which several positions which he took, have been 
mentioned, since his depression, as the poor Marquis’s camp, 
or field, are utterances from the heart of the benevolence of 

is character. Deference to the civil authority, and tenderness 
for civil rights, were his characteristic qualities. His merit as a 
soldier is appreciated by these inportant facts, that he saved his 
army, imperfect as it was in the part composed of militia, from 
the superiority of Cornwallis in numbers, in equipments, in 
naval cooperations, in the experience of service, and in the 
impetuosity of attack. 

What a long chain of events thus led to fix Cornwallis in 
York Town. What a multitude of links, a charm in very 
few of which, might perhaps have averted this contingency? 


(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM BOLLING 
of BOLLING HALL 


(Continued ) 


AUGUST, 1827 


25-26. Great Rain and Wind. Commenced moderately the 
25 before Carter and myself parted, and both continued to 
increase till in the night the rain fell heavily and a violent blow 
from the N. E. which has occasioned great injury to the tobo, 
corn and fodder, indeed during the night I apprehended almost 
total destruction to the tobo, a vast number of leaves were 
broken off, the corn prostrated, and the fodder almost de- 
stroyed, many stalks having only the stems of the blades left. 
The injury is great, but not as much so as I apprehended be- 
fore an examination was made. 

27. Employed with all hands in straitening up the stalks of 
the tobo., and turning back the leaves which were so much 
bent down that otherwise the stalks would, from the effects of 
the sun, have been crooked and consequently difficult to cut 
and hang. Mr. Lee came to dinner on his way to preach David 
Meade’s funeral sermon in Amelia, the River being so high 
that he could not cross at Michaux Ferry, and he was obliged 
to go by Cartersville. Mr. Temple of Ampthill also dined with 
us on his way to the Springs. 

28. Continued the work began yesterday and got thro’ all 
except a part of the new ground which being sheltered by the 
woods was not so much injured as the rest of the crop. 


29. Wedding Dinner. Thomas Garland was married last 
evening to Jane Taylor, daughter of Wm. D. Taylor, at pres- 
ent tavern keeper at Goochland Court House, and gave a din- 
ner today to his neighbors of whom my family were included, 
none went except myself, there were 20 ladies and I suppose 
30 gent, the younger part of the company kept up the dancing 
until night, which commenced last evg. 
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30. Made a large cutting of tobo. at P. and cut here also. 

31. Went to the Island. Brooks sick with ague and fever, 
found him shivering on a pile of straw, had been cutting tobo. 
and collecting the leaves blown off by the storm. My family 
rode to Dr. V.’s. 

THE SUMMER has been propitious for Agriculturists until 
the storm of the 25th and 26th inst. The crops of tobo. more 
promising than I had seen them for many years and the corn 
very good; that night however produced a great reverse in 
the former, and a considerable change in the latter; the storm 
was very extensive, the newspapers giving accounts of its dis- 
astrous effects from every direction. The seamen came in 
for their share of the calamity. The Toll Bridge at Carters- 
ville gave way a few days afterwards, probably the effects of 
the wind. 

FRUIT has been very abundant, particularly peaches, which 
has been more so than I have known for many years. We 
began to feast on apples in June, the egg plumb and pears in 
July, and in August milk and peaches has been almost a con- 
stant dish, and we have been blessed with good health so far. 
We therefore have abundant cause of thankfulness to a kind 
and bountiful Providence, and ought not to repine when his 
chastening hand is laid upon us. 


4. The Martins took their departure. 


SEPTEMBER Rain—o 


1. Dined at Wm. F. Carter’s Spring, where he and several 
others gave a barbecue to the neighborhood and where I sup- 
pose about forty of us met and spent a social day. 

2. Attended Mr. Lee’s meeting at the Courthouse with my 
whole family except my absent son Thomas—having lately 
bought a carriage horse from Wm. D. Taylor, both the coach 
and phaeton were in requisition. 

3. Ann went home. Mrs. Harrison, Senr., called and took 
a snack on her way to Dover, Mrs. Thomas Harrison having 
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prematurely increased her family yesterday and sent express 
for her. 


4. My wife, Albert and Mary went over to South East, 
the object being a visit to Betsey Meade, who has lately be- 
come a widow, and a meeting of the “three Sisters’®* who 
now only remain of several others that are gone! I went to 
the Island, Brooks had missed his chill. Returned by Ware’s 
and got home to dinner, and found on my return Dr. Thos. 
Agustus Taylor, for many years the Physician in my father’s 
family and very eminent as such, since that he has been de- 
ranged and spent 2 years in the lunatic hospital in Philadel- 
phia, and even now talks very extravagantly, he is however an 
intelligent man, and I was much entertained with his narration 
of his late journey to Mexico and several of the Western 
States. 

5. Large cuttings of Tobo. have been made at all my Plan- 
tations since the Ist inst, as well on account of its firing as 
being ripe, consequently part of it will not be nice. 


6. My wife, etc., returned from South East one day sooner 
than I expected in consequence of her being disappointed in 
meeting with her Sister Meade there. Mr. Lee came in the 
evening. 

7. Continued cutting Tobo, the weather being uncommonly 
favorable for that purpose, and commenced firing that which 
was first housed. My neighbour Leake had a house full burnt. 


8. CARTERSVILLE BRIDGE. The 3d arch from the 
Goochland side broke in on the lst inst. and Mrs. F. B. Deane, 





38 Richard Randolph, of “Curles,” and Jane (Bolling) Randolph, his 
wife, had a son, Richard Randolph, who married Anne, daughter of 
David Meade, of Nansemond County. Richard and Anne (Meade) 
Randolph had among other children six daughters: 

Susan, married Benjamin Harrison, of “Berkeley.” 

Jane, married Archibald Bolling, of Buckingham. 

Anne, married Brent Randolph, Jr. 

Mary, married William Bolling. 

Sarah, married William Newburn. 

Elizabeth (Betty Meade of the text), married David Meade. 

(Pocahontas and Her Descendants, pp. 36, 37; Baskervill’s Andrew 
Meade, pp. 45-55.) 
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Jr., had a providential escape, having entered the Bridge in a 
carriage was warned back by Mr. Zachariah Taylor (the keep- 
er) and whilst crossing the Ferry it broke in. I went there 
this day, and found the Company and Mr. Harrison negoti- 
ating for a purchase of the Ferry, which they foolishly and 
unjustly refused to do at first, consequently the opposition 
of Mr. Harrison’s Ferry had rendered the stock utterly worth- 
less, they having never divided one dollar in the 5 years since 
the Bridge was built, and never would as long as the compe- 
tition continued—they this day agreed to put up a Permanent 
Bridge, and when completed to give Mr. H. $6000 for his 
Ferry; they will probably recommence operations (if at all) 
with a debt of perhaps $20000!!* Went home with Mr. H. 
accompanied by General Cocke, and found Randolph and Car- 
ter Harrison and their families at Clifton. 

9. Rode to Cartersville with Katherine H. soon after break- 
fast, who attends the Sunday School there. Walked on and 
examined the Bridge with Mr. Utz and found all the arches 
giving way, and sooner or later will in my opinion fall in—a 
more infamous piece of work I never saw. Attended meeting 
there and heard an excellent sermon by Mr. Jessee Armistead. 
Came to Ware’s to dinner, and home in the evening. 


10. Attended to Plantation and Domestick affairs. 


11. Albert attended Jane and Mary Harrison to the Danc- 
ing School at Cartersville. I went to the Island. Brooks 
making a large cutting of tobo., thence I went to Capt. Pem- 
berton’s to dinner, and home in the evening. My carriage 
called on its return from Cartersville and brought Ann and 
family here. 

Fodder. Commenced gathering here and at P. after the 
usual time of finishing that work, such has been the press of 
our Tobo. since the storm that we could do nothing but cut, 
house, worm and sucker it. Received letter from Thomas 


* This negotiation afterwards blew up. 
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dated at the White Sulphur Springs, the first we have got since 
he left us the 22d ulto. 


12. Went by appointment to settle with Thomas Graves 
who owes me $107, and his settlement was to pay me $10! 
of it. Thence to John Philpotts, had a settlement with him of 
Morris’s claim against Mrs. Reynolds who he defended in 
1823 and cleared her of a charge of murder of which she was 
no doubt guilty, and thence to Mrs. Reynold’s, and settled 
with her by taking her note for $14 for Blacksmith’s accounts 
due from 1821 to 1825. On my return found my relation 
John R. B. Eldridge here, formerly of this County, now of 
Alabama. This day Mr. Peachy Gratton®® married Elvira 
Ferguson, and the whole County arround invited to a great 
dinner except my Family given the 

13. and probably few that are there have ever rendered 
the friendly services to Ferguson that I have, and this great 
frolic given by him while he is probably not worth a dollar 
if his debts were paid, so the world goes. Sent 12 bushells 
Mexican wheat to Spotswood Payne and received in return 
the like quantity of Lawler. 

14-15. Employed in the mornings in worming and sucker- 
ing tobo. and the rest of the day in the fodder field. First 
cutting of tobacco in the (new or rather 2d year’s) ground 
made the 13th. 

16. Sunday. No meeting in the neighborhood. 





39 Peachy R. Grattan (1801-1881) was the son of Major Robert Grat- 
tan, of Rockingham County, Va., and Martha Divers (Minor) Grattan, 
and a grandson of John Grattan who came from Ireland in 1737. He 
(John) was one of the trustees of Liberty Hall Academy, now Wash- 
ington and Lee University. Peachy R. Grattan was for many years 
Reporter of the Court of Appeals of Virginia, and from 1844 to 1881 
published the well-known Grattan’s Reports. (Virginia Supreme Court 
Decisions.) He married Jane Elvira Ferguson, daughter of James B. 
and Jane (Payne) Ferguson, whose first husband was Robert Bolling. 
Their children were: one son, James, and three daughters, who were 
great belles and were spoken of by their friends as “The Beauty,” “The 
Wit” and “The Saint.” “The Beauty” (Lucy) married W. F. Alex- 
ander, “The Wit” (Sally) married Otho G. Kean, and “The Saint” 


never married. 
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17. Went to Court. Paid all demands against me; re- 
ceived no payment of demands due me. 


18. Took in a large Scaffold of Tobacco which had been 
cut more than a week, perhaps 7,000 wt. just before a light 
shower of rain, the first we have had since the gust of the 
25-6th Aug. and which would have injured it materially. 


19. We have again to stop gathering Fodder to worm over 
our Tobacco which continue in number unknown at this late 
period of the season. My wife, Mary and myself dined at 
Dungeoness, where were Mary and James Logan‘® our rela- 
tives who having lost their father this summer are now living 
with Mr. Payne. 

20. Went to the residence of the late Mrs. Jane Salmon to 
quality Commissioners to appraise and divide her Estate, on 
my way met Capt. Pemberton, his daughter Maria, and Miss 
Martha Selden on their way to spend the day here. Called by 
William Salmon who went with me, at his gate met Thomas, 
so far on his return from the Springs; after qualifying the 
Commissioners I returned to dinner. 

21. Went to the Island; found Brooks had resumed the 
Threshing Wheat, which his heavy crop of Tobacco and the 
unusual quantity of worms had suspended since July, his To- 
bacco being now nearly all cut, and mostly housed. On my 
return found Wm. Wardlaw, who had been travelling with 
Thomas, here soon after dinner, and before they had dined 
Mrs. Temple, three daughters and nephew, Robt. Tibbs, ar- 
rived on their way to Albemarle. Made a cutting of Rich 
Tobacco from my Hill side Lott. Engaged the three last days 
at P., and here from yesterday in re-fallowing my Oat Land. 

22. Sent my carriage to Fairfield for Pocahontas and Vir- 
ginia Robertson, who came soon after breakfast. 

23. Mr. George, a former fellow student and re- 

40 Jane Butler Dandridge, daughter of William Dandridge and Anne 
(Bolling) Dandridge, his wife, married the Rev. Joseph D. Logan and 
had a son, James W. Logan. (Pocahontas and Her Descendants, pp. 


36, 40; Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXII, p. 
222.) 
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cently a fellow traveller with Thomas, added one more to our 
company, a pretty good house full, making, exclusive of my 
own and Ann’s family, 10 visitors and 22 whites in all. 

24. Sowing Wheat; commenced at this place; Lawler and 
White Flint on an Oat fallow. Mrs. Temple and her party 
left us. 

25. Messrs. Wardlaw and George left us for Richmond, 
and Mr. Wm. I. Cole, another of Thomas’s late traveling com- 
panions came to dinner. White Flint Wheat commenced sow- 
ing the 10 Bushells I got from A. Harrison in the same field 
with the Lawler, beginning next the road. 

26. Finished sowing my field of Oat fallow, with 10 Bush- 
ells Flint and 12 Bushells Lawler, 24 acres. 3d cutting of 
Tobacco in New Ground. 

27. Very cool. Cut over my River and Hill side Lotts 
and River bank. Mr. Cole left us. 

28. Sowing Wheat. Commenced at P. Hill sides of Field 
No. 1, Oat fallow, beardless wheat. 

29. Went to the Island, thence to Cartersville, settled all 
accts. due from me, received none due to me. Thomas ac- 
companied me, and on our return found the Family at Dinner 
and A. Robertson with them. 

30. Rode over the Plantations with A. R., and into Dr. 
Watkins to look at my Colts. 

It is worthy of remark that this Month has passed away 
without Rain enough to lay the dust; the last week very cool, 
a little frost one or two mornings in the neighbourhood of 
Charlottesville; I am informed the frost was sufficiently se- 
vere to kill vegetables, Tobacco, etc., of which latter there was 
however but little uncut. 


OCTOBER. Rains 9, 10, 12, 13, 22 


1. Went to the Clerk’s office and found contrary to my 
expectations that Ferguson had executed a Deed of Trust to 
secure the purchase of the Negroes he bought in 1815, under 
a former Deed from my Uncle Gay to my Father, the Deed 
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recorded 16 March, 1816, in the County Court office, Gooch- 
land. Thence I joined A. Robertson (who sat off with me) 
at the Courthouse, and returned to dinner with him and J. 
Fleming. 

Beardless Wheat, commenced sowing in Cooper’s Field. 


2. Attended Plantation affairs while my company was dis- 
pensed. A. R. to Fairfield to see “Aunt Gay,” who is very ill; 
Fleming accompanied Ann home and all returned to dinner; 
had to stop my hands from the Wheat Field to make up the 
lane fence near the Bridge enclosing my corn field, in conse- 
quence of Jones’s usual slight manner in which he does such 
work, to save time, which is like saving at the spiket and let- 
ting out at the bung. 

3. Death of Mrs. Gay.*t This old lady breathed her last 
this evening in presence of her 5 affectionate, dutiful daugh- 
ters, and 2 of her 4 sons, viz. Neil and Charles. A. Robertson‘? 
and myself rode over after dinner and got there about % an 
hour before she expired. Narcissus Miller dined here. J. 
Fleming left us. 

4. Gathering Corn,** commenced in the Bridge Field No. — 
preparetory to sowing Wheat. Mr. Temple and his family 
came to dinner on their way home from the upper country; 
after dinner myself and family, A. Robertson and his went 
over to Fairfield, expecting the interment of the old lady to 
take place, but the coffin was not in readiness. 





41 This “Aunt Gay” was the second wife of William Gay, the son 
of Dr. William Gay and Elizabeth Bolling, his wife. William Gay 
married, first, on Sept. 20, 1769, Frances, daughter of Alex. Trent, and, 
secondly, on Jan. 14, 1783, in Amelia County, Judith Scott, ward of 
George Carrington. (William and Mary, Vol. XX, p. 26, Vol. XVI, p. 
94.) The children of William Gay and his second wife, Judith Scott, 
as given in Pocahontas and Her Descendants, were: Thomas Bolling 
Gay, Neil B. Gay, Mary B. Gay, Charles S. Gay, Sally Gay. 


42 Archibald Robertson (1772-1861) was the son of William Rob- 
ertson (member of Council of State) and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Bolling. He married Elizabeth Meade Bolling, daughter of 
Archibald Bolling (born March 20, 1750) and Sarah Cary. 

43Corn shucking was always an interesting time. Negro men from 
nearby farms would assemble late in the evening on the respective 
farms and march in a body, singing plantation songs as they marched 
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5. We went again after breakfast, and assisted in that 
mournful office. Whilst there Mr. Temple and family left 
here, and after our return Lucy, Katharine and Williana Har- 
rison came to dinner. After dinner Ann and her family left 
us, having been here since the 11th Ulto. 

6. The Robertsons and Harrisons left us, once more re- 
ducing to our own family circle, which has not been the case 
for some time. Went to the Island, commenced sowing Wheat 
there the 4th. George Pickett came there and carried me 
Home with him to dinner, my first visit since he was married. 





to the plantation where the shucking was to take place. When all the 
groups have assembled at the big barn where the corn was heaped in a 
huge pile they would be lined up and each man given a drink of whiskey. 
Shucking would then begin with the leader of the singing on top of the 
pile, for singing was a necessary accompaniment of shucking. Any man 
who found an ear with red grains would be entitled to an extra drink. 
When a worker felt the need of more stimulant he would start a song, 
the intent of which was if there were no more whiskey there could be 
no more work. Others would catch up the song and the hint was 
usually taken. One of the songs was something like this: 

“Water when I’m thirsty 

Whiskey when I’m dry 

The Grace of God within my heart 

And Heaven when I die.” 


When the work was over, usually in the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing, a great supper was given the workers, after which they would 
march back home singing as they went. 

Dr. George W. Bagby writes as follows about work on a plantation: 

“In the fields from the time that the gangs of plowers (we never call 
them ploymen) moving steadily en echelon, turned up the rich sod, until 
the wheat was shocked, the corn laid by, the tobacco planted, suckered, 
primed, topped, cut and hung in the golden sunshine to cure, there was 
something perpetually afoot to enliven the plantation. But who shall 
tell of harvest-time, when the fields fairly swarmned with cutters, the 
binders, the shockers, the gleaners all agog with excitement and joy? 
A murrain on your modern reapers and mowers! What care I if 
Cyrus McCormick was born in Rockbridge county? I wouldn’t give 
Uncle Isham’s picked man ‘long Billy Carter’, leading the field, with one 
good drink of whiskey in him—I wouldn’t give one swing of his cradle 
and one ‘ketch’ of his straw for all the mowers and reapers in creation. 

“But what was the harvest field compared to threshing-time at the 
barn? Great goodness alive! Do you all remember that huge cog 
wheel aloft, and the little cogwheels, that big post that turned ‘round, the 
thick shafts,—two horses to a shaft; eight or ten horses to a machine, 
this was under a large shed close to the barn, and how we sat on those 
shafts, and how we drove those horses, and hollered at em, and how 
the dust flew, and what a glorious, glorious racket, hubbub and con- 
fusion there was? Surely you do.” 
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Called at Wares on my return in the evening, and on getting 
home found that Mr. Harman of Waynesborough had called 
here with a drove of his fine horses, and left two pair for me 
to see, but I did not make a purchase. 


7. Sunday. Spent at home. 


8. Went in my carriage to the Courthouse with part of my 
family, where we heard a short sermon to a thin congregation 
by Mr. Lee, after which I took the stage for Richmond; in it 
were a Mr. Griswold, his wife, three grown Daughters (one 
handsome), son, and another lady, of New York, on an ex- 
cursion of pleasure in Virginia, their first visit; they had 
come via Harpers Ferry, Staunton, Weir’s Cave, Natural 
Bridge, Lexington, the University, Monticello, etc.: were very 
conversible and inquisitive. We got to the Eagle at dusk, and 
they went to Mrs. DuVal’s** by my recommendation. I roomed 
with Dr. Wilson*® of Cumberland. 


9. Rain, a very fine one in the night, and the early part of 
the 10th. I treated myself with a new suit of blue cloth from 
my old friend’s store, Mr. Charles Ellis,“* who from the rem- 
nant of the funds of Ellis & Allan, at one time the strongest 
house in Richmond, had merely enough at 50 years old to 
begin anew, to provide a competency for his large family; 
had been to England and just returned and opened his cargo, 
my suit, having not bought one for three years, cost me $57. 





44A letter from Mrs. E. B. Kennon to Samuel Mordecai, June 26, 
1814, mentions Mrs. Corbin . . . who is on a visit to Mrs. Duval 
at the Golden Mortar. (Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., V. 37, p. 151). 


45Dr. Wilson was a member of the Wilson family of Cumberland which 
descends from Benjamin Wilson who settled on the Willis River, Cum- 
berland Co., about 1750. He married Anne Seay and had 7 sons and 2 
daughters. Benjamin and Anne (Seay) his wife both died in 1814, 
having been married 60 years. An interesting account of the family 
will be found in Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., Vol. XXV, pp. 199, 200. 

46Charles Ellis, b. June 16, 1772, son of Josiah Ellis and Jane Shel- 
ton, of the city of Richmond, merchant, married Margaret Keeling, 
daughter of James Nimmo and Elizabeth Thorowgood, Nov. 13, 1813. 
He removed from Amherst to Richmond in 1795 and from the time of 
his marriage resided at the southwest corner of Franklin and 2nd Streets, 
where he died Nov. 22, 1840, and was buried in Shockoe Hill cemetery. 
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10. Finished dealing for my Plantations and Family to the 
amount of $ , of which I paid $ on this day. Dined 
sans ceremonie at my old friend’s Mrs. Couch*? with Woodson 
Payne and Family who were shuleing upon them, old Wood- 
son having a mortal aversion to the encouragement of Taverns. 

11. Took the Stage before day at the Eagle, in which I 
found a female; after riding sometime in silence an eclairciss- 
ment took place, and she proved to be Miss Meeker, Dr. 
Watkin’s’ Governess, who was much relieved at finding her 
Stage companion to be a neighbour. Met my horse between 
the Court House and home, mounted and got home % after 11. 

12. Jane and Mary Harrison, attended by Thomas, went to 
the dancing school at Cartersville after it held up raining. In 
the evening Mr. Morris and his agreeable family arrived on 
their way home from the upper country. Thomas got back at 
night. 

13. Mrs. Morris and Family left us; more rain, confined 
mostly to the house in consequence. Hauled in and fired our 
last cuttings of Tobacco in my new Houses, which my slovenly 
overseer has in my absence stuffed with straw instead of wood 
and clay. 

14. Sunday. Thomas went for the Girls. I rode to Wares 
in the evening, met them on my return, and changed seats with 
Thomas. Mr. Lee came and staid all night. 

15. Went to Court. Carter Harrison and Wm. J. Cole** 
returned with me and staid all night; did not go on the bench 
in consequence of that Rascal, Ben Anderson being there. His 
former perjuries as administrator of Dr. Bryden, and his late 








47The Couch family were among the original members of Monumental 
Church. Miss Deborah Couch, who long outlived her family, resided 
near the northwest corner of 4th and Franklin Streets where, because of 
her charm and brilliant mind, she presided over one of the most popular 
salons in Richmond. 

48About the close of the 18th Century a Roscow Cole married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Dudley Digges of the Committee of Safety. In 1830 
Roscow Cole was a wealthy merchant in Williamsburg. In 1832 William 
James Roscow Cole, son of Major William J. Cole, died at Wilmington, 
Fluvanna County, aged two years. (W. M., Vol. V, p. 180). 
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attempts at swindling are such that no man having self respect 
should associate with him. 

16. The Gentlement left us. Thomas sett off to the Rich- 
mond races. I went to Wm. Guerrant’s*® Sale, bought his fine 
Sir Harry brood mare, said now to be in foal by Roe Buck,*® 
for $90. Yesterday arrived the goods I bought in Richmond 
for my Family, Plantations, and self, of which was a full suit 
of superfine Blue Cloth, which with the trimming and making 
cost me $57, but it has been three years since I last indulged 
myself in that way. 

17. Last Cutting of Tobacco made the 15th. This day I 
devoted to Plantation and domestic business, the first uninter- 
rupted opportunity I have had since my trip to Richmond. Dr. 
Vaughan visited my wife and daughter Mary yesterday, both 
being indisposed. 

18. Rode to Dr. Watkins’s who has had a very sick family, 
his daughter Susan now very ill; on my return found Colo. 
Gray with whom I had a settlement of my Taxes, and an Exe- 
cution recovered vs. Bryce in favor of the University. 

19. Sowing Wheat in the low Ground Field No. 1 at Poca- 
hontas commenced. 

Winter Establishment. Took up oilcloth and spread carpets 
on our flours, tho’ the weather did not call for it. 

20. Five Years Old Wheat sowed in the Garden, about a 
Gill of May Wheat made on my Island in 1822, and acci- 
dentally preserved in my Seed Box.* Sowed also Early York 
Cabbage seed. 





49William Guerrant was deputy sheriff of Goochland Co. in 1824. 


50Sir Harry was imported from London in 1804 by Mr. William H. 
Haxall of Petersburg, Va., and the Sir Harry mares were held in high 
esteem. “As I recall, there were two paintings of horses at ‘Bremo’, 
one of RoeBuck, a stallion ridden by Gen. John H. Cocke. From that 
old turf register at Brampton I find that RoeBuck was foaled in 1810, 
by RoeBuck (who was got by Powell’s Selim, a son of old Selim, dam 
of young R. by imported Druid).” Dr. Chas. C. Page in Va. Mag. 
of Hist. & Biog., Vol. XXXVI, p. 249. 


*Not a grain vegitated, altho’ it looked sound and good when sown. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 





The following letters were presented to the Virginia Historical Society 
in 1928 by Mrs. J. T. Martin, of Richmond. 
“Richmond March 1864. 
My dear little Friends: 


Genl Lee gives me such a fine account of your industry that, I am 
tempted to send you this little basket of working materials which I hope 
you will find useful in these hard times. I have put in it a handkerchief 
for your Mamma which she must use for my sake, & I must thank you 
both for your kind attention to my husband. 

Yrs most truly 
M. C. Lee” 
(Reverse) 
Miss Fannie Nottingham 
Care of Rev. C. Gibson, 
Petersburg, 
Virginia 

[Mr. Bolling] 





“Lexington 6th May 1866. 
My dear little Fanny 


Your sweet & affectionate note should not have been so long unanswered 
but I have been much engaged since I received it with various concerns, 
especially of late the arrival of my son & daughter who had been absent 
from me for a long time. I am most happy to be able to send you the 
Hair for your locket. The Genl you know has but little to-spare, but 
says I must tell you with his love that he most freely shares with you 
that little, the yellow lock is mine once golden but now of this uncertain 
hue. I wish I was near enough to receive your bouquet but I fear it 
would lose all its beauty ere it could-arrive here. You must press it for 
me & put a lock of your and your sister’s hair in it that you can send me 
in a letter—We have a few rose bushes in our yard but they 
have not bloomed yet & the Genl is very busy with his vegetable garden, 
but the season is here very late—We have quite a comfortable house fur- 
nished by the gifts of many kind friends—When your mother writes ask 
her to tell me if she ever knew of a Mary Wharton on the Eastern Shore 
who married a Custis & had many children—her family Bible was sent 
to us. I have not got it here, or I could send a more particular account 
of it—Mary Wharton was printed on the fly leaf & the names of all her 
children on the family Record. Sad that even our family Bibles should 
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all have fallen into the hands of strangers & enemies—I shall be happy 
to hear from you & your Mother that these things have all arrived safely. 
With our united loves 
beleive me most truly your friend 
M. C. Lee” 





“July Ist 


Thanks for your sweet affectionate letter my dear little Fannie. I am 
glad you write so cheerfully & that you all have an opportunity of improv- 
ing yourselves, for a good education is something that fortune cannot de- 
prive you of. You never give me your direction when you write so I shall 
send this to our friend Mr. Gibson. I wish I had something to send you 
all by Mr. Bolling worthy of your acceptance but as it might inconvenience 
him to take anything besides this letter I enclose $5.00 which you must 
lay out in your usual judicious manner. It is part of some funds given me 
by kind friends for the South & to none could I give it more worthy than 
those who have so bravely borne up under all the sufferings inflicted on 
them by a cruel foe, & who are preparing themselves for future useful- 
ness—I was much interested in your account of all yr family & wish I 
could hear that you all enjoyed that greatest of all blessings, health. There 
was a gentleman here lately from Alabama who has a sovereign cure for 
rheumatism & neuralgia & should I find it efficacious I will try & send 
your Mamma some of it. He has not received it yet but I intend to try 
it for I have not been so well this winter and spring—We are soon going 
to the warm & Hot Springs tho’ I have little hope of any permanent bene- 
fit. The Genl was not well this spring but is now better. He regretted 
so much not being able to see you when he was in Petersburgh. His stay 
was very short & he was so occupied all the time. Why did you not go to 
see him? He sends you little girls his love & kiss & his kind regards to 
your Mamma & family in which I join—He told me so much of you all 
during the war that I cannot feel as if you were entire strangers. Lex- 
ington has been quite gay recently with the two Commencements, Wash- 
ington College & the Institute, but I am unable to mix in any thing that 
is going on & am often very sad & lonely. God knows what is best for 
us all, yet it often seems to me that my affliction is peculiarly trying to 
one of my active temperament. May you ever be spared such a one & 
long live in health & usefulness, a comfort to yourself & your parents— 
2 of my daughters have been in Baltimore all the winter & spring & the 
youngest who is with me has been quite sick of late but I hope is now re- 
covering—There is nothing going on here that would interest you so you 
must excuse this very short & dull letter & beleive me always your friend 


Mary C. Lee” 
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“4th July 1866 

I received your sweet little note a few days since my dear Fannie & 
should not have replied to it before I received the bouquet of hair, but 
it occurred to me that some ague & fever powders which were sent me 
by Dr. Buckler of Baltimore might possibly cure your chills so I deter- 
mined to embrace an opportunity that offers to send them to you. I wish 
I could send you a bottle of wine by the same hand but do not like to 
trouble the gentleman with it. I suppose a glass of toddy will answer 
just as well to mix the powders in & they should be taken just as you feel 
the first stretchy symptoms coming on & lay close in bed, ‘till you get 
in a perspiration. You may not be able to miss that chill entirely but you 
may not have a return—I have heard of its performing wonderful cures, 
& do hope it may reletve you. You must let me know if it should—Your 
brothers may try it too—Tell your Mamma I have enquired particularly 
about a situation for your Aunt but have not heard of one. Very few 
people about here can afford to employ teachers. I hope she will be 
more fortunate in the lower country—I do hope you may soon get well 
& wish you could come up here to the mountains, tho’ it failed to cure 
my son who got chills in New Kent—The Genl has been very busy lately 
with the Examinations & now all the Students have gone to their respec- 
tive homes save a few who come from a long distance—He desires to be 
remembered affectionately to you & says he has not forgotten you. He 
often speaks of you all & of your Mamma’s wonderful energy & industry. 
I wish you were nearer to us where we could see you. I am still confined 
mostly to my chair but am going to some Baths near this place which have 
quite a reputation. I pray that you all may soon be restored to health & 
may be able to gather around you some of the comforts you have lost. 
They have come for my letter so I have only time with our united love 
to subscribe myself 

Yrs affectly 


The hair has not arrived.” 





“Lexington October 22d 1866. 


I am sure my dear Fannie you are anxious to learn of the safe arrival 
of your pretty fowls which I shall value most highly at the same time 
that I must scold you for parting with them. You ought to have kept 
them to raise from, they are so beautiful. Your white cock is a beauty 
& reigns supreme in our yard as we have gotten rid of the other one which 
rejoiced in the name of Garibaldi. I have not decided yet what to call this 
one. You did not tell me his name. We have also gotten lately a pretty 
yellow cat which is a great pet & we call him after one we had at my 
dear old home at Arlington ‘Tom Tita’—He kills a large rat every day 
for his dinner and breakfasts on mice so you see he is quite well em- 
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ployed. I am sorry you all continue sick you will have to move away I 
think. Cannot your.father recover his property on the E. Shore for I 
suppose he would prefer returning there—& your native climate might 
suit you better. Your Aunt wrote or sent me a message sometime since 
about obtaining a situation to teach in this vicinity & when I returned 
from the Springs I wrote to some of you, & enclosed the letter to Mr. 
Gibson asking him to send it to you as I had heard of a situation in which 
Music especially playing on the guitar was a requisite. As I have never 
heard from her I suppose she did not receive the letter & the situation is 
I presume now filled. It was down on the James River near City Point 
& perhaps would not have suited her—I found the little box containing 
the hair here also on my return from the Baths. It is very pretty & I 
shall keep it as a memento of you—I cannot imagine why I did not get 
it sooner, & now I am going to send you the last $5.00 of the money en- 
trusted to me & you & your sister must get something nice and pretty for 
Xmas. I am sure you will spend it wisely—Should you move away from 
your present home you must write & tell me where you are going that I 
may write to you sometimes—You must also remember me most kindly 
to your Father & Mother & the rest of your family in which Genl Lee 
begs to join—He often speaks of you all & your kindness to him while 
in Camp. He is kept very busy now at the College. There are so many 
students—I suppose they are all studying very hard as they never seem 
to find time to visit me—There is also a large girl’s school here called 
the ‘Ann Smith Academy’ quite an old institution but the girls are not 
allowed to speak to or to even bow to the students when they meet them on 
the street—I suppose the day scholars are not so particular but the 
boarders are kept very strict—How would you like that?—There has 
been an immense fire raging in the Mountains for nearly a week. Last 
night it presented the appearance of Mt. Vesuvius in Italy & the fire 
running down the sides looked like streams of Lava but the rain today I 
hope will extinguish it as the poor little hares & squirrels must have 
suffered severely in having all their winter stores consumed even if 
they escaped with their lives—I have no sympathy with the rattle snakes 
& should be glad to know they had all perished—tho’ I suppose a wise 
Providence has made them useful in Creation. The Genl has just come 
in & says I must tell you he will take good care of your fowls & that he 
has not forgotten you—Ever & truly your friend 


M. C. Lee” 





“2nd December 
My dear little Fannie 


I do not think I ever replied to your last letter & now I have only a 
few moments left to write as I have just heard of an opportunity to 
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Petersburgh & want to send you all a Xmas gift & as it is more con- 
venient to send money which you can use yourselves on what you most 
need, I enclose $5.00. We are all here much as usual & and the Genl unites 
with me in love to you all. I hope you are recovering from the troubles 
of the war & may enjoy all the health & happiness you deserve. Excuse 
this hurried letter. I have not time to add another word. 


Yrs affectionately 
Mary Custis Lee” 

(Reverse) 
Miss Fannie Nottingham 
Care of Col Bolling 

Envelope addressed to “Mrs. Nottingham* 

Care of 

Revd Churchill Gibson 

of the Episcopal Church Petersburgh. 

Will Mr. Gibson send this to its destination as soon as practi- 

cable & greatly oblige Mrs. R. E. Lee. 





* Mrs. Nottingham who lived near Eastville, not far from “Old Arling- 
ton,” Northampton County, was a refugee to Petersburg. In a letter 
written by General Lee in January, 1865, he speaks of the three little 
daughters of Mrs. Nottingham, the eldest of whom was at the time about 
eight years of age, and also of two older brothers. 

(“Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee.” by his son, 


Captain Robert E. Lee, page 142.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 








The Annual Meeting 
of the 
Virginia Historical Society 
will be held on December 10, 1936, at 3:30 P.M. 
at Lee House, the home of the Society, 707 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond Va. 











HORRELL not HOWELL 


Due to the way in which the letters double r (rr) were written in a 
manuscript genealogical article on the Cocke family, John Cross (1775- 
1868), son of William Cocke Cross and Rebecca Cocke was mentioned in 
the printed account as having married Miss Howell. This should have 
been Miss Horrell. 

Our attention has just been called to the error in Volume XX XVII, first 
line on page 236, by Mrs. F. Douglas Gardner, of New Orleans, a great 
granddaughter of said John Cross and Barbara Horrell. She states that 
the marriage is on record at the Court House at Jackson, Missouri, and 
also in the family Bible in her possession. Mrs. Gardner says this mistake 
in name has been made several times in other publications and has asked 
us to call attention to the error.—Editor. 





HERNDON FAMILY 


In 1901 the undersigned, at the request of the Editor of this magazine, 
compiled a preliminary genealogy of the Herndon family, which was 
published in the January, 1902, and five subsequent numbers. Since that 
time much data has been collected and the results of my research and the 
intensive research of Dr. John G. Herndon, Jr., of Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, are about ready to be put into book form. 
Those having data in regard to this family which they are willing to 
share and preserve for posterity are requested to forward it to 


John W. Herndon, 
122 South Patrick St., Alexandria, Virginia. 
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INFORMATION SOUGHT 


CARTER—Elizabeth Carter masried Robert Daniel, Middlesex County, 
Va., April 21, 1731. She was sister of John and Joseph Carter. Want 
her parents and ancestral line. 


DAUGHHETEE—William Daughhetee—also spelled A’Daughhetee, 
Doughaday, etc.—died intestate, Frederick County, Va., May, 1760. Want 
family name of his wife, Sarah, and his ancestral record and importation. 


DAVIS—Leonard Davis, formerly Albemarle County, Va., died testate, 
Clark County, Ky., 1817. Want names of his parents and ancestral line. 


FISHER—Henry Fisher married Sally Reynolds, Kentucky, circa 
1792. His last known record, Bartholomew County, Ind., 1830 to 1838. 
Want their ancestral lines, record of marriage and residences before 
settling in Kentucky. 


HIATT—HYATT—Jane Hiatt married Beverley Daniel, Orange 
County, Va., in 1786. Want names and earlier records of her parents 
and ancestry. 


MICKELBOROUGH—Edmund Mickelborough, first of Lancaster 
County, Va., died August 27, 1690, in Middlesex County, Va. Want 
names of his wife and parents, and record of his importation. 


MOSELEY—Mary Moseley married William Daniel circa 1702, Mid- 
dlesex County, Va. Want record of her marriage. 


PARKER—Susan Parker, reputed daughter of Nathaniel Parker of 
Maryland, Virginia, and Tennessee, married John Daughhetee, circa 1780. 
He died testate, Estill County, Ky., May 23, 1820. Want record of their 
marriage and specific data on her ancestry. 


VIVIAN—VIVION—Captain John Vivian died Middlesex County, 
Va., spring of 1705. Reputed sent to Virginia as confidential agent of 
Charles II. Want names of his parents and location of English home. 


WATTS—John Watts enlisted Armand’s Legion, Staunton, Va., April, 
1782; married Elizabeth Davis, Dau. Leonard Davis before 1796. Died 
testate, Clark County, Ky., summer 1828. Want names of his parents 
and record of his marriage. 

C. B. Heinemann 
9547 Longwood Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 





WALTER—SWANN 
Wanted information as to the marriage of James Walter and Margaret 
Ann Swann. 
Mrs. E. J. Gibbon 
2604-A Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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KINNEY—KENNEY—KEENY 
Wanted—To correspond with persons of the Kinney-Kenney-Keeney 
name or descent of Augusta County, Virginia. 
Mrs. Florence L. Keeney Robertson 
2447 S. Orange Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 





PAYNE DATA 


Jane Payne prior to her marriage to James B. Ferguson, was the 
widow of Robert Bolling, son and one of the 11 children of John Bolling, 
of “Chestnut Hill’, and his wife Martha Jefferson. (Pocahontas, p. 32.) 
It was her second marriage and Ferguson's first. By her first husband 
she had two daughters, p. 35. By her marriage to Ferguson she also had 
two daughters, one Jane Elvira Ferguson married Peachy R. Grattan 
had ten children, p. 53. Mrs. Jane Payne (Bolling) Ferguson died ac- 
cording to the Richmond Argus February 27, 1807. (Va. Mag. etc., Vol. 
XX, p. 365.) James Ferguson married second his cousin Sarah (Sally) 
Gay. He was the son of James Ferguson who married Judith Eldridge, 
and James B. Ferguson and a sister were the result of this marriage. 
(Pocahontas, pp. 34 & 39; also in my Eldridge Article.) James B. Fer- 
guson and his cousin Sally Gay had two sons and three daughters 
given in Poc. p. 52. Note that one daughter Pocahontas Ferguson 
married J. M. Vaughan. I take it that this was the Dr. Vaughan of 
the Diary,* for John Meriwether Vaughan married Sally Gay and ac- 
cording to Griffith book on the Meriwether Family pp. 165-167, had nine 
children, a list of whom I have, with marriage and dates. 

Wm. B. Hail. 


= Bolling Diary. 





HALL DOCUMENTS 


Two names connected with Virginia are found in a pair of old parch- 
ment documents, one of which is in my possession, relating to the Manor 
of Aldham Hall, Suffolk, England. The documents are in Latin. 

The first is a record of a Court Baron held 11 and 13 April, 1635: 
Whereas at a Court held 2 June 1631 it was reported that Gresham Park- 
ins ar. (armiger) had died some time before seized of certain fields in 
that Manor called longe Watts, short Watts and Watts garden containing 
14 acres more or less, and his son and heir Gresham Parkins being under 
age, being 12 years old or thereabout, did not come to Court or any repre- 
sentative or guardian of his; now the said Gresham Parkins appears by 
his attorney William Loveran and requests admission as tenant of the 
Manor ; therefore he is now admitted tenant ‘by the rod’ (per virgam). 
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The second is a similar record of the admission of Benjamin Harrison 
as tenant of the Manor, holding the same three fields, in place of Gresham 
Parkins, son of Gresham Parkins deceased, at a Court held April 3, 1637. 

“Gressam Parkins ae. 19 to be transported to Virginea imbarked in the 
George, Jo: Severn Mr. 21 August 1635” 

New England Hist. and Gen. Reg. 15 :144. 


This Benjamin Harrison of Aldham is mentioned in Keith’s Ancestry 
of Benjamin Harrison, but was thought too old to be the Benjamin who 
came to America. The record above indicates that he was apparently 
still in Aldham after Benjamin Harrison the Colonist was in Virginia. 
However the occurrence of the two names in connection with the same 
small property suggests the possibility of a connection with the emi- 
grants. 

J. E. Pearson. 





SOME CARTERS OF “CLEVE,” KING GEORGE COUNTY, 
AND THEIR DESCENDANTS 


On the 8th of July, 1936, there died a great-grandson of Landon Carter 
(1751-1811), of “Cleve,” and, to the best of my information, his last 
lineal male descendant, save one, to bear the name of Carter. This was 
Mr. Robert Corbin Carter of Lafayette County, Mississippi, who, born 
August 11, 1846, had nearly attained his nineteenth birthday; had been 
a very young Confederate soldier in the Army of Northern Virginia the 
last year of the War between the States; and during the first half of 
his mature life had been a planter. He was never married. 


Mr. Carter was the eldest son of Dr. Robert Otway Carter, and his 
mother before her marriage was Edmonia Fauntleroy Corbin, a daughter 
of Richard Randolph Corbin, of “King’s Creek,” York county (Va. Mag., 
XXX, 73; XXXI, 83). Both parents were Virginia born. Robert Otway 
Carter, born in 1810, was the son of Robert Charles Carter (1783-1849) 
who married Harwar, daughter of Reuben Beale, of “Chestnut Hill,” 
Richmond county. Reuben Beale’s wife was Judith, a daughter of Col. 
Landon Carter, of “Sabine Hall” (See Va. Mag., XXX, 73, 74; XXIX, 
361-362). 

Robert Charles Carter was a son of Landon Carter of “Cleve,” and the 
latter’s second wife, Elizabeth Thornton, daughter of Robert Wormeley 
Carter, of “Sabine Hall,” and widow of Peter Thornton (Va. Mag., XXX, 
73; see also Will of Robert Wormeley Carter, Va. Mag., XXVIII, 368). 
Although Robert Charles was the eldest son, he did not inherit the 
“Cleve” property which was devised to a younger brother, St. Leger 
Landon, subject to the uses of his mother and unmarried brothers and 
sisters. St. Leger Landon Carter (1785-1851) was for many years a 
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member of the Virginia Senate as well as a planter, a contributor to the 
Southern Literary Messenger and other publications of that day, and the 
author of the miscellaneous collection in prose and verse, published under 
the title of Nugae by Nugator in 1844. 

Robert Charles Carter, however, had been provided for in the lifetime 
of his father who named him to be one of his executors in a Will executed 
July 12, 1811, and proved January 2, 1812. He spent much of his life 
in Madison county, Virginia, where he had property, but returned to 
“Cleve” at which place both he and his wife died. St. Leger Landon 
Carter who inherited “Cleve” married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Ludwell Lee, of Loudoun (Va. Mag., XXX, 72, 73; see also Lee of Vir- 
ginia by Edmund Jennings Lee, p. 317). She predeceased her husband, 
leaving no children, and during his widowhood, which lasted the remainder 
of his life, one or more of his brother Robert Charles’ sons usually lived 
with him. He died December 12, 1851 (Va. Mag., XXX, 79). By his 
Will executed March 30, 1851, and proved at a court held for King George 
county February 5, 1852, he directed the manumission of certain of his 
servants, the payment of some legacies, and left the remainder of his 
property to his nephew, Robert Otway Carter, using the following lan- 
guage: 

“I give and devise all the residue of my property, real and personal, 
wherever found, with the exception of a small parcel of property which 
I shall direct to be sold, to my nephew Robert O. Carter residing in 
Mississippi, the son of my last brother Robert C. Carter, to have and to 
hold to him the said Robert and his heirs forever.” 


Dr. Robert Otway Carter, who by the foregoing devise became the 
owner of “Cleve,” was its last Carter proprietor. He had removed to 
what is now Lafayette county, Mississippi, about 1835, some sixteen years 
before the death of his uncle of “Cleve,” and after acquiring his profes- 
sional education at the Baltimore Medical College and Jefferson College, 
of Philadelphia. In the course of time he became a planter on a con- 
siderable scale, and practically discontinued the practise of his profession, 
reverting more nearly to the manner of life of his Virginia ancestors. He 
felt that he could not afford to abandon his Mississippi interests, so after 
removing a number of the servant families from Virginia to his south- 
western home, he sold the “Cleve” properties to William H. and Jane 
Dickinson and Henry B. Lewis. The deed was dated November 1, 1852. 
The understanding of this writer is that the place is owned at present by 
the descendants of Mr. Lewis, but that the mansion was destroyed by fire 
in 1916. Dr. Carter died at his town house in Oxford, Mississippi, March 
7, 1874. 

His son, Robert Corbin Carter who died recently was the eldest of a 
family of eight children. He ‘s survived by a brother, St. Leger Landon, 
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also a bachelor, of Texas; a sister, Mary Harwar (Mrs. J. M. Sloan), of 
Saing Louis, Missouri; two nieces, the Misses Fanny L. and Beverley Car- 
ter, of Fort Worth, Texas, daughters of his brother Otway Lane, de- 
ceased; and several nephews and nieces who do not bear the Carter sur- 
name. A sister, Edmonia Beverley Carter, also deceased, was the first 
wife of Charles B. Howry, of Oxford, Mississippi, afterwards a judge 
of the United States Court of Claims at Washington, D. C. (Va. Mag., 
XXX, 74-76). She was the mother of this writer. 

The dates of birth and death given herein are taken largely from a 
very old Family Bible given to the writer by the late Mr. R. C. Carter. 
The earliest entry records the birth of Landon Carter, of ‘Cleve,” July 
llth, 1751. The Bible is incomplete as to the third generation in descent 
from Landon, but all the entries were reproduced with some abbreviations 
of names in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography of January 
1922, pp. 70-79. 

The foregoing has been written because while a good deal concerning 
the earlier generations of Carters at “Cleve” has appeared in print, there 
seems to be a dearth of information with respect to the later ones. 


Lucien Beverley Howry, 
Washington, D. C. 





GARLINGTON—WALKER—BALL 


Christopher Garlington (Girlington) of York County, Va., later in 
Northern Neck, Northumberland County, Va., who married first Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Dudley Wyatt, both of whose connections in Eng- 
land I would like to establish. Sir Dudley Wyatt to Sir Francis Wyatt, 
though I do not know exactly how. 

Col. John Walker of Essex County, Va. died old Rappahannock County, 
Va. 1665-6, married 1661-2 Sarah —————— widow of Henry Fleet. 
Had two daughters Sarah, married Edwin Conway, and Esther married 
Robert Tomlin. Would like antecedents of Col. Walker and his wife 
Sarah. 

Colonel William Ball, of “Millbank”, Northern Neck, Virginia, came 
to Virginia 1650, married in London, July 2nd, 1638, Hannah, daughter 
of Thomas Atherold, Suffolk, England. Would like antecedents of Col- 
onel Ball and wife Hannah. 

Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, 
Turtle Creek Road. 


Dallas, Texas. 
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GENEALOGY 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Concluded) 





(72). Mary Macon Pendleton, second daughter of Captain James 
and Elizabeth Peachey Pendleton was born Oct. 13, 1788. 
She married (1) April 5, 1804, Philip Gatewood, and she 
married (2) William Boulware (d. 1870). 

(73). Nancy Pendleton, third daughter of Captain James and 
Elizabeth (Peachey) Pendleton was born April 11, 1791, 
and died 1828. She married Dec. 22, 1812, Col. Reuben 
Merriwether. 

(74). Philip Pendleton, son of Philip and Elizabeth (Pollard) 
Pendleton was born probably in King and Queen County, 
Virginia. He married twice, the name of the first wife is 
not known, the name of the second wife was Spicey Free- 
land. This Philip Pendleton removed to what is now Buck- 
ingham County, Virginia, about or before the year 1745 
when we find his name on the court records of Albemarle 
County in a suit with one Philip May. Philip Pendleton 
was living in 1753 when his father-in-law, James Freeland, 
wrote his will* and in 1760 when his brother-in-law Makel 
Freeland made his will. The records in Albemarle County, 
Amherst County and Nelson County together with the tax 
lists of Buckingham County establish the facts for the chil- 
dren of this Philip Pendleton as far as we have been able 
to ascertain them. The wills and deeds for Buckingham 
County have been destroyed. 

The descendants migrated from Buckingham County and 
have been most difficult to follow. 
Issue: 

I. Elizabeth, who was a daughter by his first wife. She mar- 
ried the brother of her step mother, Mace Freeland and 
resided at “The Meadows,” her husband’s extensive plan- 
tation in Buckingham County, Virginia. 


*James Freeland’s will and Makel Freeland’s will are recorded in Albe- 
marle Co., Va. 











(75). 
(76). 
(77). 


(75). 


(76). 


(77). 





II. 
III. 
IV. 


VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


—_ 
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John Pendleton. 
Mildred Pendleton, who married John Harris. 
Judith Pendletin who married John Cabell. 


. a daughter who married a Mr. Baskerville. 


a daughter who is said to have married a Mr. Davidson. 
a daughter, who is said to have married a Mr. Wilson. 
Benjamin Pendleton. 

James Pendleton, born about 1754 in Buckingham County. 


. Mace Pendleton. 


Micajah Pendleton. 


James Pendleton, son of Philip Pendleton of Buckingham 
County, Virginia, was born about 1754 and died about 1807 
in Buckingham County. He married about 1771 Mary Ann 
Phipps. 
Issue: among other children. 

John Pendleton born 1787, died 1859. He married in Buck- 
ingham County, Mary Doss. They removed to Kentucky 
about 1820. The children of this John Pendleton removed 
to Missouri. 


Mace Pendleton was born in Buckingham County, Virginia, 
about 1754. He was the son of Philip Pendleton by his 
second wife Spicey Freeland. Mace Pendleton removed to 
North Carolina after the Revolutionary War. His de- 
scendant is Dr. Henry Dixon of Gould, Arkansas. 


Micajah Pendleton, the youngest child of Philip and Spicey 
(Freeland) Pendleton was born in Buckingham County, 
Virginia, in 1758. He died in Nelson County, Virginia, in 
1844. He married firstly about 1780. The name of his 
first wife is not known, she was prohably a Miss Brecken- 
ridge, He married secondly on Dec. 16, 1799, Mary 
Cabell Horsely. Micajah Pendleton was a taxable in 
Washington County, Virginia, in 1795, but returned to 
Buckingham County where he resided until his removal to 
Nelson, (then Amherst) County. 

Micajah Pendleton was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
War and was granted a pension for his services in 1843. 
He was the Founder of the First Temperance Society in 
America and an ardent worker in this Society. His will 
is recorded in Book G, p. 26, in Nelson County, Virginia, 
in this will he directs “that all the balance of my estate be 
equally divided among all of my children share and share 
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(78). 


(78). 


II. 
III. 
IV. 


VI. 
VII. 
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alike, the children or representatives of those who may have 
departed this life taking the place of their parent e 


Issue: 


. Joseph Pendleton. 


Edmund Pendleton. 
Edna Pendleton who married Dabney P. Gooch. 
Letitia Pendleton who married Hudson Garland. 


. Elizabeth Pendleton who married Thomas T. Emett. Her 


descendant is Mrs. David T. Edwards of Lynchburg, Va. 
Robert Pendleton. 
Martha Pendleton who did not marry. 


The Reverend Joseph Pendleton was the son of Micajah 
Pendleton by his first wife. He was probably born in 
Buckingham County, Virginia, and accompanied his father 
to Washington County, Virginia, where he remained when 
his father returned to Buckingham County. He married 
firstly, on November 6, 1801, in Washington County, Eliza- 
beth Riley, daughter of Daniel Riley and Elizabeth his wife. 
After her death he married Nancy . . . He may have 
married a third time. 

The Reverend Joseph Pendleton was an Itinerant Meth- 
odist Minister, and a school teacher. He held a small pri- 
vate school at his home which he called Middle Fork Acad- 
emy, two miles west of Seven Mile Ford. This place is 
about where the town of Chilhowie, Virginia, now stands. 
The hand made books that he used for latin and mathe- 
matics and a Hebrew book which he arranged for his own 
use are interesting as side lights on the educational system 
of that day in such remote localities as the southwestern 
part of Virginia, as well as testamentary facts to the edu- 
cation of Joseph Pendleton and his children whom he in- 
structed. 

The Reverend Joseph Pendleton died Sept. 15, 1839, in 
Schuyler Co., Ill., while on a visit to his son, Hezekiah 
Pentleton. 

Issue: 


. Elizabeth Pendleton, b. 1802, married Mr. Bowman. 
. Lucinda Pendleton, b. 1803, m. 1. William Morgan, m. 2. 


George Harris. 

Philip Pendleton, who married Elizabeth Vaughn, and had 
children, Joseph, Elizabeth, Sarah and Hiram. 

Hezekiah Pendleton, who removed to Schuyler Co., IIl. 


. Axley Pendleton, died young. 
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VI. William James Pendleton, who married Katie Davis. 
VII. Lucy Pendleton, who married Mr. Ferguson. 
(79). VIII. James Vance Pendleton. 
IX. Joseph Pendleton. 
X. John Pendleton. 


(79). James Vance Pendleton, son of Rev. Joseph Pendleton and 
Elizabeth Riley his wife, was born in or near Chilhowie, 
Virginia, Feb. 28, 1816, died in April, 1870. He married in 
1842, Ann Maria Murphy, daughter of Pleasant Murphy 
and Ann R. Shelton his wife, of Tazewell County, Virginia. 
James Vance Pendleton had been tutored by his father in 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics. He was an architect and 
contractor. Many fine homes in southwest Virginia now 
stand to his credit. 

Issue: 

. Albert Gallatin Pendleton, who became a physician of the 
highest reputation through his study in America and in 
Europe. He was elected as a Fellow in the Royal Acad- 
emy of Surgeons of London, England. 

II. Bentley Gaines Pendleton, died young. 

III. Letitia Virginia Pendleton, m. Mr. Nelms. 
IV. William J. Pendleton. 

V. Tazewell Murphy Pendleton. 

VI. Bascom W. Pendleton. 

VII. Wirt W. Pendleton, late of Baltimore, Md. He had the 
books, letters and papers of his grandfather Joseph Pendle- 
ton in his possession at the time of his death. 

VIII. Frank L. Pendleton. 

IX. Anne Elizabeth Pendleton, who married Andrew J. Gibson. 


— 





CHAMPE OF LAMBS CREEK 
By W. B. McGroarty 
(Concluded) 





TALIAFERRO 


Col. John* Taliaferro, Sr., of Dissington (John’, Francis?, Rob- 
ert!) was the son of John Taliaferro of “The Mount”, in Caroline 
County, on the opposite side of the Rappahannock. He was born circa. 
1710; his mother’s name was Agatha, surname unknown. He was a 
prominent personage in the county of King George; High Sheriff, 
1751; Major of troops, etc. (O. B. 1751-1765). 
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Col. John* Taliaferro died early in the year 1756, and Col. John 
Champe, on July 7th of that year, qualified as administrator of his 
estate; after his death, 1763, William Champe was appointed in his 
stead guardian of the Taliaferro children; they were John, Francis, 
Jane and Ann. Ann was born on April 7, 1756, about the time of her 
father’s death. 

Ca. John’ Taliaferro (John*, John’, Francis?, Robert!), born 1746 
or 1747, died prior to 1788; he married Elizabeth, daughter of Col. 
John and Mildred (Gregory) Thornton’; issue: Jane, who married 
Benjamin Parke (see Spotsylvania County Wiil Book S-139), Champe 
Thornton Whitaker, William Woodford, and Lewis Willis Taliaferro. 

On February 4, 1814, John and Betty Taliaferro sell the estate “Dis- 
sington”, described as being “on the road from the Court House to 
Fredericksburg & on the Roppahannock River, Six Hundred and twenty 
six Acres”, to Alexander Seymour Hooe. 

Cb. Francis; there were so many Francis Taliaferros of this gene- 
ration as to make identification difficult; beyond the mention in his 
grandfather’s will, and his appearance as bondsman at his sister Ann’s 
marriage (1781) nothing definite can be recorded of him. 

Cc. Jane (Jenny). Mr. Jefferson, attending a house-party at “Blen- 
heim”, the home of Col. Edward Carter, there met the young niece of 
his hostess, and in a letter to his friend, William Fleming (the winter 
of 1763 or spring of 1764), said: 

“Last Saturday I left Ned. Carter’s where I had been happy in other 
good company, but particularly in that of Miss Jenny Taliaferro, and 
though I can view the beauties of this world with most philosophical 
indifference, I could not but be sensible of the character you had given 
me of her; she has in my opinion a great resemblance to Nancy Wil- 
ton,34 but pretier; I was vastly pleased with her playing on the spin- 
net and singing, and could not help calling in mind those sublime verses 
of the Cumberland genius 

‘Oh, how I was charmed to see 


x” 


Orpheus’ music all in thee’. 

Miss Jenny married Francis5 Taliaferro, of “Epsom” (Francis‘, 
Lawrence’, John?, Robert!). Epsom was up to the time of the War 
between the States a large and handsome estate, situated on the Rap- 
pahannock River a few miles below Fredericksburg, and is today a fine 
and productive farm bearing its original name. Francis® Taliaferro, 
of “Epsom”, was a very wealthy man and provided liberally for each 
of his children, all of whom, through their mother, Jane Champe Talia- 





33 Hen. IX, 573; and records K. G. Co, 
34“Nancy Wilton” was Ann Randolph of Wilton; she married Ben- 
jamin Harrison of Brandon, on James River. 
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ferro, of Dissington, carried the Champe blood not only into that line 
of the Taliaferros but into many others by their intermarriages. 

Francis} and Jane5 (Taliferro) Taliaferro had one son, Francis 
Whitaker (who married Jane5 Taliaferro, of Blenheim (Richard‘, 
John’, Francis?, Robert!) and has many descendants; he inherited Ep- 
som; Francis and Jane had three daughters, Matilda, who married 
William Helm; Elizabeth, who married William Stewart, of Fauquier, 
and Ann Hay, who married Lawrence Battaile, of Prospect Hill, Caro- 
line County, one of whose daughters, Sally, married Lewis Battaile, 
and another, Ann Hay, married Dr. Edmund White.*5 

Cd. Ann5 (Nancy) Champe Taliaferro, born April 7, 1756, and 
died February 3, 1798; a marriage license was issued, in Orange County 
October 31, 1781, for the union of Nicholas Taliaferro and Ann Talia- 
ferro, “consent of Ann Taliaferro [mother], bondsman, Francis Talia- 
ferro [brother].”’3¢ 

Nicholas> Taliaferro (William*, John’, John?, Robert!) was the son 
of Col. William Taliaferro and Mary Battaile his wife, the grandson 
of Captain Nicholas Battaile and Mary Thornton, his wife. Mary 
Thornton was the sister of the three Thornton brothers who had mar- 
ried the three Gregory sisters, cousins of Washington; as we have seen, 
Ann’s brother, John, had married Elizabeth, the daughter of Col. John 
and Mildred (Gregory) Thornton, 

Ann Champe® Taliaferro (John‘*, John’, Francis?, Robert!) and 
Nicholas Taliaferro were married on Saturday, November 3, 1781, at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon; the officiating minister was the Rev- 
erend James Stevenson. Nicholas was born October 30, 1757. On 
November 25, 1776, at the age of nineteen he enlisted in the 10th Vir- 
ginia Regiment with the rank of Ensign and was retired January 1, 
1783. He was taken prisoner at Charleston, May 12, 1780, and was 
exchanged in time to get into the siege of Yorktown.37 He had also 
been at Valley Forge. 

As soon as possible after the surrender at Yorktown (October 19, 
1781), Nicholas had secured a furlough and had hastened home for his 
wedding ; he was then twenty-four years old; at the close of the war, 
when he was discharged, he settled in Culpeper County, where on the 
banks of Cedar Creek, near what is now the town of Mitchell’s, he 
built his home, “Totterdownhill”, which is still standing. In 1796 Nich- 
olas and Ann, with their children and servants removed to Kentucky, 
where, in what is now Bracken County, some forty miles above the 


35 W. & M. Quar., VII (2), p. 271 et supre. 


36 Orange County marriage records. 3 
number of children; but as the children of the second marriage are 


37 Heitmans Register, Rev. Officers. 
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city of Cincinnati, they built a new home, to which they gave the 
name of “Grampian Hill”. Here Ann died, February 3, 1798, and 
Nicholas in 1812. Nicholas contracted a second marriage and had a 
number of children; but as the children of the second marriage are 
not of Champe lineage, they are not considered in this article. 

The children of Nicholas and Ann Champe (Taliferro) Taliaferro 
were a. Lucy Mary, born 1782, married William Buckner, 1799; b. 
John Champe, born 1784, married Susan Buckner; c. Matilda Battaile, 
born 1787, married Martin Marshall, cousin of Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall; d. Mary Willis, born 1789 (quoting from her father’s “Family 
Register”: “She departed this life the 25th January, 1797 and was 
buried in Pennsylvania, where General Braddock was defeated, Alle- 
gany County.” The family was migrating to Kentucky, by way of the 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers) ; e. George Catlett; f. William Thornton 
(a celebrated surgeon in Ohio. Was with Perry at the Battle of Lake 
Erie, when seventeen years of age. Married and died without issue.) 

For further details of this line see the authorities listed in footnote.38 


D. Jane Champe. The date of her birth is not known; she mar- 
ried Samuel Washington, the first of his five wives. He was born at 
Wakefield, November 16, 1734, and was the oldest full brother of the 
President, and two years his junior. Samuel and Jane (Champe) 
Washington lived on the land devised him by his father, a large estate 
in that part of King George County known as “Chotank”; about the 
year 1768 he moved to what is now Jefferson County, West Virginia, 
and established an estate called “Harewood”, where his descendants live 
today. There he died, in 1781, aged forty-seven. 


Jane Champe Washington was dead, without living issue, before that 
lonesome January evening in 1760 which her distinguished brother-in- 
law spent at her father’s fireside, and another was in her place at the 
fireside of Samuel Washington; this was the second wife, Mildred 
Thornton, who became the mother of a son, Thornton Washington, 
in that same year. Mildred was the daughter of Colonel John and 
Mildred (Gregory) Thornton, and was her husband’s second cousin; 
Thornton Washington was the only surviving issue of this marriage, 
and was not of Champe lineage; he served in the Revolution, was twice 
married and had a number of children. 

E. Sarah Champe married Edward Carter, the son of “Secretary” 
John Carter, and grandson of “King” Carter; he was first cousin of 
Ann Carter, of “Cleve”, who married his brother-in-law, John Champe, 
third, and of Landon Carter, who married the daughter of Col. Lewis 
Willis, another brother-in-law. The seat of Edward Carter was “Blen- 





38 For extended account of the Nicholas-Ann Taliaferro line see W. 
& M. Quar., (2d Series), Vol. 1, pp. 145-166; Vol. 2, pp. 134-35; Vol. 7, 
pp. 271-77; Vol. 12, p. 306; Tyler's Quar., Vol. 2, pp. 179-82. “The Buck- 
ner Family of Virginia”, Crozier, 1907. 
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heim”, in Albemarle County, where he lived in a style of affluent ease 
not greatly inferior to that maintained by his grandfather, the “King”, 
over in Lancaster. 

“Blenheim” during Edward Carter’s lifetime was the center of the 
social activities of that part of the Commonwealth, its hospitality un- 
bounded; a frequent guest, of whom mention has already been made 
was Mr. Jefferson, another was Judge William Fleming, a brother-in- 
law. Edward and Sarah (Champe) Carter had a number of children, 
all mentioned in their father’s will, an abstract of which is given here. 


WIL or Epwarp Carter oF BLENHEIM 


The document is dated February 21, 1792; it was probated on June 
6th, in same year. The witnesses were Charles Carter, Jr., Charles 
Carter, George Carter and George Gilman; the executors, Charles, 
Edward and William Champe Carter, sons. 

“To wife, Sally, home and lots in Fredericksburgh; also plantations 
and house in Albemarle known as ‘Blenheim’; also tract of land pur- 
chased of Col. William Champe, late of Culpeper, during her widow- 
hood. 


“To sons Charles and Edward, lands in Amherst County near where 
my son John lives; to son John and Apphire Carter, his wife, son 
Charles and his wife, the daughter of Col. Fielding Lewis, son George, 
lands in Amherst county; sons Whittaker and Hill lands in Amherst; 
son William Champe Carter plantations called ‘Dicks’ and ‘Wheelers’ 
and land in Albemarle; son Robert Carter plantation in Albemarle known 
by the name of ‘Gloucester’ and another known as ‘Chathams’.” 


Daughters mentioned: Mary Champe Carter, Ann Williams, Eliza- 
beth Stanard, Jane Bradford, Sally Carter, wife of George Carter.39 


The task of tracing the descendants of the eight sons and five daugh- 
ters of Edward and Sarah Carter would be a heavy one and will not 
be attempted; some comments along this line, however, may be of 
interest. It will be noticed that son Charles allied his line once more 
with that of Washington, his wife, Betty Lewis, being the niece of 
the President. She was born February 25, 1765, the eighth child of 
Fielding Lewis and Betty Washington, his wife. 

Of the five daughters four were married at the time of their father’s 
death; these were Ann Williams, Elizabeth Stanard (wife of William 
Stanard, of “Roxbury”, Spotsylvania County), Jane Bradford, and 
Sally Carter. The remaining daughter was Mary Champe. 


Mary Champe Carter married, 1803 or 1804, Francis Taliaferro 
Brooke, Judge of the Virginia Court of Appeals, the son of Richard 
Brooke and Ann Hay® Taliaferro (Francis‘, of Epsom, Lawrence, 


39 Spotsylvania Co. W. B. E, p. 1156. 
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John2, Robert!), his wife. Judge Brooke was the brother of Dr. Law- 
rence Brooke, the celebrated surgeon of the Bon Homme Richard, com- 
manded by the still more renowned John Paul Jones; another brother, 
Robert, was governor of Virginia. 

Judge Brooke had been previously married to Mary Randolph Spots- 
wood, daughter of General Alexander Spotswood, whose wife was Eliz- 
abeth Washington, daughter of William Augustine Washington, the 
General’s full brother, and Anne Aylett, his wife. 

The home of Judge Brooke was “St. Julian”, still standing, near 
Massaponax creek, below Fredericksburg. Mary Champe Carter Brooke 
died at “St. Julian” October 25, 1846, after a married life of forty- 
two years, leaving two children, Francis, who married Gabriella Am- 
bler, of Jamestown (issue, three sons), and Helen, who married Robert 
Hamilton and had Mary Champe Hamilton, who married Captain Wil- 
liam Farleigh; Helen Brooke married secondly, a Mr. Forman, by 
whom she had three daughters (du Bellet). 


Judge Brooke stated in his reminiscences that Mr. Jefferson had 
declared that Mary Champe Carter was the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen, but that he (Brooke) thought her sister Nancy, “Wife 
of Governor Troup, of Georgia”, was equally beautiful. Nancy Troup 
is, of course, the Ann Williams of the will, which means either that 
“Williams” was the middle name of Ann Carter, or that she was twice 
married.*9 


The descendants of Edward and Sarah Carter are today truly legion; 
wherever they are, and whoever they are, Champe blood is coursing in 
their veins. 

F. Mary Champe married Colonel Lewis Willis, the son of Colonel 
Henry Willis by his third and last wife, Mildred (Washington) Greg- 
ory. Lewis Willis was the half-brother of the wife of Col. John 
Thornton (Mildred Gregory) and therefore in the same degree was 
uncle to Mildred Thornton, the second wife of Samuel Washington; 
as he was half-brother also to Frances Gregory, who married Francis 
Thornton, of “Fall Hill”, he was uncle to her daughter, Mildred 
Thornton, who married Charles Washington; it is interesting to re- 
member also that Henry, the half-brother of Lewis Willis (on his 
father’s side) had married his (Lewis’s) half-sister (on his mother’s 
side). This was Elizabeth Gregory, who later married Reuben Thorn- 
ton; this lady was married four times, but had no children. 

The writer is not attempting to present for solution involved gene- 


alogical problems per se, but is endeavoring to keep in the minds of 
his readers the frequently re-crossing lines of the Champe, Washington, 





40“A Narrative of My Life”, by Francis T. Brooke, can be found in 
du Bellet, Vol. 2. 
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Battaile, Taliaferro, Thornton strains in succeeding generations; and as 
this article has to do with the Champe family it is primarily his pur- 
pose to establish for those who are interested, those members of the same 
family groups who derive from Colonel John Champe, and those who 
do not. 

Lewis Willis was own cousin to George Washington and two years 
his junior; as boys they were chums and schoolmates; he served in the 
Revolution as Colonel of the 10th Virginia; was a Vestryman of St. 
George’s Church in Fredericksburg, and its most prominent lay mem- 
ber. The date of his marriage to Mary Champe is not known; it is 
stated that both were very young; they had issue: a. Mildred; b. John 
W.; c. Henry; d. Jane; e. Mary; f. William Champe. We will con- 
sider them in this order. 


Fa. Mildred Willis, married Landon Carter, the son of Charles Car- 
ter, of “Cleve”, and the brother of Ann Carter who married John 
Champe, third; issue: a daughter who married Robert Mercer; an- 
other daughter, Lucy Lansdown, who married Gen. John Minor. 


The name Mercer suggests a short digression here. Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, by his first wife, Catherine Washington, had a son, John Lewis, 
who married five times; wives one and two were Thorntons, one being 
Lucy, the daughter of Col. John and Mildred (Gregory) Thornton; 
the fifth wife was the widow, Mrs. Robert Mercer, daughter of Lan- 
don Carter and Mildred Willis, and the granddaughter of Lewis Willis 
and Mary Champe. Fielding Lewis, by his second wife, Betty Wash- 
ington, had a son, George Lewis, b. 1757, who married Catherine Dainger- 
field, granddaughter of Col. William and Mary (Willis) Daingerfield, 
of “Coventry”. George and Catherine (Daingerfield) Lewis had a 
daughter, Mary Willis Lewis, b. 1782, who married Byrd Charles Wil- 
lis. If there are any descendants of the Lewis-Mercer marriage, they 
carry the Champe blood. 


Fb. John W. Willis. This is the celebrated “Major Jack Willis” 
of the Revolution; he married Anne Beale. To understand who she 
was we must retrace our steps; John, the eldest son of Col. Henry 
Willis, married Elizabeth Madison, daughter of Ambrose and Elizabeth 
(Taylor) Madison; issue: one daughter, Mary, who married Col. Wil- 
liam Daingerfield, of “Coventry”; John Willis died early, and Eliza- 
beth (Madison) Willis married, secondly, Colonel Richard Beale; it 
was their daughter, Anne Beale, who married Major Jack Willis; he 
was a member of the House of Burgesses several times; there were 
other Beale children besides Amne, but none, as far as the writer has 
been able to determine, having Champe connection. Anne (Beale) 
Willis died in 1799, leaving three daughters who married respectively, 
Hoomes, Sears and Eppeson. 
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Fe. Henry Willis, Captain in the Revolution; married several times ; 
one daughter, married General McComas; lived in Georgia. 

Fd. Jane Willis, married Alexander. 

Fe. Mary Willis, married Hay® Battaile (Nicholas, John’), of 
“Hays”, Caroline County; issue: 1. Lewis; 2. John; 3. Hannah; 4. 
Maria. 

Hay Battaile? was the son of Nicholas? Battaile, of “Hays”, by his 
second wife, Hannah Taylor, the sister of Zachary Taylor, grandfather 
of the President of that name; sister also of Frances Taylor who was 
the grandmother of President Madison; issue of Hay? and Mary (Willis) 
Battaile: 

1. Lewis Battaile, married (1) Sarah Battaile, daughter of Law- 
rence and Ann Hay (Taliaferro) Battaile, of “Prospect Hill”. (It 
will be remembered that Ann Hay Battaile was the daughter of 
Jane Taliaferro, of “Dissington”.) Two strains of Champe blood 
were joined here. Lewis Battaile married secondly, Sarah Thorn- 
ton, and thirdly, Ann Allen. None of hjs descendants has been 
traced. 

2. Hannah Battaile, married Hoomes; many children, 

3. John Battaile, married Mary Willis Daingerfield; had issue. 

4. Maria Battaile, married Musgrove Garnett; a number of children. 
Hay® Battaile married secondly, Ann Daingerfield; issue: Mary, 

William, Hay, Louisa. Children of the second marriage were not of 

Champe lineage. Hay? Battaile inherited his father’s seat, “Hays”, a 

handsome old mansion, now known as “Hayfield”, in Caroline County, 

not far from Fredericksburg. He lived here until 1821, when he moved 
to Kentucky to join his sons, who had followed their Taylor kin to that 
distant region when quite young. They have many descendants in the 

West. All who derive from the first marriage belong in the Champe 

fold.41 


Ff. William Champe Willis... “Gentleman Billy”, born 1770, died 
1843; married Lucy Taliaferro, of “Blenheim”, who died in 1812. She 
was the sister of Jane, who married Francis Whitaker Taliaferro; 
issue: Lewis, Lucy, Richard Henry, Jane Bankhead, John Whitaker, 
William Taliaferro, Mary Champe and Robert. Of these 
Lewis married Elizabeth Madison, niece of the President. 

Lucy married Armistead Hoomes, d. s. p. 

Richard Henry married Lucy Nalle; eleven children. 

Jane Bankhead (1803-1862) married Ambrose Madison, a nephew 
of the President; six children. 

5. John Whittaker married —————; to Mississippi; four children. 


41 See “The Line of Battaile”, Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog., Vol. 41. 
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Dr. Wm. Taliaferro married —————; to Mississippi; six children. 

Mary Champe Willis married Mann Page, of “Mansfield”, Spot- 

sylvania County; two sons, William, born 1838, and John, 1840. 

8. Robert, born 1810; married his first cousin, Lucy Taliaferro, daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Taliaferro, of Fauquier. 

All of these are of the Champe blood. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge that he has drawn heavily upon 
the book, “The Willis Family”, by Byrd Charles Willis, for data re- 
lating to the descendants of Col. Lewis Willis and his wife, Mary 
Champe. This interesting and valuable work is long out of print, and 
copies of it are not easily accessible to researchers. 

After the death of his first wife, Mary Champe, Col. Lewis Willis 
married the widow of his brother-in-law, John Champe, of “Lambs 
Creek”, the sister of his son-in-law, Landon Carter. Mrs, Champe had 
spent twelve years as the wife of John Champe, and had no children. 
After her marriage to Lewis Willis she became the mother of three, one 
only surviving. This was Byrd Charles Willis. Of all of the children 
of his father he was the only one not belonging to the Champe clan; 
he recorded that his mother was proud of her Byrd ancestry (hence 
his name), which doubtless was felt to be compensation for the loss of 
that of Champe. 

Byrd Charles Willis states that the coat of arms of the Champe 
family was Argent a fesse between three muscles gules. Crest: a 
stagg ppr. 

This differs from the one published in this Magazine, Volume 38, 
page 364, taken from a piece of silver, now in the Willis family, bear- 
ing also the name, “John Champe, K. G.” This article, a tea kettle, 
must have been taken into the Willis family by Mrs. Champe when she 
married Lewis Willis; at the same time it is natural to suppose that 
it was she who gave her son the description of the arms which he 
quotes. 

The Virginia Gazette of January 7, 1775, contains a notice of the 
death of John Champe, which occurred “On Saturday, the 25th, Ult.” 
The same paper, on June 24, 1775, contains a notice reading as follows: 

“On Monday, July 3d, will be exposed for sale at Lamb’s Creek, in 
King George County a large quantity of genteel plate and all kinds of 
elegant household furniture belonging to the estate of Colonel John 
Champe, deceased.” 


NO 


William Champe, Executor. 


William Champe was acting under the will of his father; John, the 
other son, was dead, “without issue”, and according to the will, in that 
event, not only the lands, but also “all of my household furniture” 
was to go to the surviving son, in this case, William. True, John had 
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willed that his wife, Ann, should enjoy the estate for life; but the 
probability is that her marriage to Lewis Willis took place about 
this time, and her interest centered in a new home. In that case it 
seems apparent that the Champe plate was not taken from Lambs Creek 
until William sold it, and that the pitcher which Ann took to her new 
home was a Carter heirloom, upon which the name “John Champe, 
K. G.” had been engraved, evidently by a cruder hand than had etched 
the coat of arms, and probably at a much later date. 

These speculations are given for what they are worth. It is to be 
presumed that the sale was more or less a matter of form, and that, in 
any event, the family plate was not sold out of the family. If the 
pitcher is still in existence its age could be easily determined; if the 
suppositions of the writer are correct, it will be found to antedate the 
Lambs Creek estate by many years. 

G. Lucy m. Austin Brockenbrough. 

H. Elizabeth m. Judge Wm. Fleming. 

G. Lucy Champe, the seventh of the eight children of Colonel John 
and Jane (Thornton) Champe, married Colonel Austin Brockenbrough ; 
he was born November 3, 1738. The first of this name to settle in 
Virginia seems to have been William! Brockenbrough, whose death 
is recorded in Richmond County in 1701; his wife’s name was Mary, 
and their children were Austin?, William? and Newman?; of these 
Austin? marrjed Mary Metcalf; he was a Justice in Richmond in 
1711, died in 1716, leaving an only son, William’, born June 15, 1715, 
married November 25, 1735, Elizabeth, daughter of Moore Fauntle- 
roy; William? died in 1778, leaving four sons, Austin*, John*, Moore4 
and Newman‘, 42 





THE WHITEHEAD FAMILY IN SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 





By J. B. Whitehead! 





According to tradition, the Whitehead family, now represented by 
various groups from New York to Georgia, and especially in Virginia 
and westward to Kentucky and Tennessee, all derive from early English 
settlers on the lower shores of the Chesapeake Bay. Thus, one account 
due to Lyon G. Tyler,? states that during the reign of Charles II, three 
brothers received a grant of land between Jamestown and the York 
River. A somewhat similar account, due to Hugh Blair Grigsby,’ 





1Born Norfolk, Va., Aug. 18, 1872. Now Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

2Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, Vol. 4, p. 42. 

3Private correspondence of J. B. Whitehead (1). 
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states that three brothers came over in the time of Cromwell, settled 
first in Northampton County, two of them shortly thereafter crossing 
the Chesapeake Bay to opposite sides of the James River. 

Probably the earliest definite reference is that to Robert White- 
head who died in James City County in 1625.4 He mentions his “heirs” 
and we have other references at later periods in James City and York 
Counties. James Whitehead was brought into James City County by 
Benjamin Carrill in 1638. Nazareth Whitehead receives a land grant in 
1706. There is, however, apparently no evidence of any pronounced 
survival of the family in this County in the later periods. 

Early immigrants of whom we have more definite record are as 
follows: 

George Whitehead, brought into Princess Anne County in 1635 by 
Adam Thoroughgood. 

Arthur Whitehead, brought into Northampton County in 1643 by Obedi- 
ence Robins. 

William Whitehead, brought into Northampton County in 1655 by 
Jenkin Price. 

Other early Whiteheads who should be mentioned and who received 
early land grants, but of whom there is no record of entrance, are: 

Thomas Whitehead® in 1653, acquired 162 acres in York County, being 
part of an original patent to John Dennet of James City County. His 
will dated 1660 and recorded in York County, indicates that he had no 
descendants. 

Richard Whitehead,5 in the period 1673-99, received large grants of 
land in Gloucester, New Kent, King and Queen, and Rappahannock 
Counties. One of his land grants was for 2,000 acres in consideration 
of having brought 400 persons into the colony. There is frequent record 
of this Richard. He was a prominent man in intimate touch with in- 
fluential people in England, and from the seals on a number of deeds 
which are still extant, it is evident that he was a member of the promi- 
nent Whitehead family of “Uplands Hall,” Lancashire, England. His 
son Philip was a member of the House of Burgesses in 1723-4. Owing 
to the destruction of the records in Gloucester and King William Coun- 
ties, there is apparently no certain record either as to this Richard’s 
immediate ancestors nor to his descendants beyond Philip. 

Of the first three mentioned above, there is no further record of 
George in Princess Anne County. Whiteheads again appear in that 
County in 1711, but it appears more probable that they are branches 





4Va. Hist. Mag. No. 23, p. 4. 
5“Cavaliers and Pioneers”, Vols. I and II, Nell Marion Nugent. 
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either of the Northampton or Isle of Wight groups which had already 
assumed considerable proportions at that time. 

We fortunately have excellent record of Arthur and William who 
settled in Northampton in 1643 and 1655, respectively. Arthur appar- 
ently migrated, for the Northampton County records show him to have 
been there up to 1650 and that he owned cattle and property; but there 
is no record of him thereafter, nor is a will recorded. He apparently 
migrated to Isle of Wight County, for the first records of Whiteheads 
in that County show an Arthur Whitehead, Sr., and an Arthur White- 
head, Jr., between 1673 and 1706. William apparently remained in North- 
ampton, and his succession is readily traced through several generations. 


A definite succession beginning with the second Arthur W. mentioned 
above, in Isle of Wight and Southampton Counties is clearly defined by 
a series of wills, transfers, and deeds in the well-preserved records of 
these two Counties. The family becomes large and influential, owning 
large tracts of land, much of which was acquired in original grants. In 
1730 a Whitehead was a member of the House of Burgesses,§ and two 
members at least of the Southampton County branch were in the Revo- 
lutionary forces, one as Captain.? The families in succeeding genera- 
tions were apparently large and soon spread into Surrey, Sussex, Nanse- 
mond, and possibly Princess Anne Counties. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century Nathan Colgate Whitehead, son of William of South- 
ampton County, went to Norfolk as a young man, practiced medicine, and 
founded the branch of the family of which the writer of this article 
is a member. The records also show that members of the Southamp- 
ton group owned large properties in North Carolina, which in all prob- 
ability accounts for the spread of the name in that State, and further 
southward. The line of succession of the writer’s immediate branch is 
given blow. As it is traced through the Isle of Wight and South- 
ampton periods, it will be seen how large a possibility there is for exten- 
sion into neighboring counties. Examination of a large number of 
genealogical records, some of which are listed at the end of this paper, 
show many references to Whiteheads, most of which can probably be 
traced to the line of succession given below. Nowhere has the writer 
of this article been able to find so copious and clear a record of the 
early history of the Whitehead family as is contained in the records of 
Northampton, Isle of Wight and Southampton Counties. Some further 
references to the possible connections of other groups to this line are 
given in later paragraphs. 





6Va. Hist. May. No. 18, 1910. 
7Va. Hist. Mag. No. 15, 1907, p. 192. 
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THE WHITEHEADS OF IsLE oF WicHT, SOUTHAMPTON, AND 
NorFoLK CouNTIES 


ARTHUR W. (J) “Sr.” (1623-1706)*—Immigrant—Brought into 
Northampton Co., Va., in 1643 by Obedience Robins. Northampton Co. 
records (V. III, p. 229; V. IV, p. 175) show him there up to 1650 
(property and cattle transfers), but not thereafter; no will there. Pos- 
sible brothers are John (1615-1677) and William (brought in 1655), both 
of Northampton Co., Richard of Gloucester Co. (1660). 

He apparently migrated to Isle of Wight Co. The first Whitehead 
records there are Arthur W. (I) Sr., and Arthur W. (II) Jr., between 
1673 and 1706. No will, but Arthur (II) Jr., (will 1710) refers to his 
mother’s plantation. Children, Arthur (II) Jr., and Rebecca. 


Assuming he was 20 years old when he came in and that he died in 
1706, his approximate dates are 1623-1706. 


ARTHUR W. (II) “Jr.” (1648-1710)—Isle of Wight Co. records 
1673-1710; property transfers with Arthur W. (I) Sr. Reference to 
sister Rebecca. Will Jan. 11, 1710/11 (“Jr.” now omitted) refers to 
wife Mary, and to son William; evidence of a son Arthur (III) is 
found in the will (Southampton Co.) of the latter. 

ARTHUR W. (IIT) (1673-1750)—Southampton Co. Will Jan. 10, 
1750/51. This will is quite elaborate and indicates considerable property. 
Refers to sons Arthur (IV) (eldest), Lewis, and Nathan; to Patience 
(m. Jacob Vick), Catherine (m—Cobb), Mary, Ann; grandsons Ar- 
thur, Benjamin, and Jacob. Also refers to brother William which is 
chief evidence that he is son of Arthur (II). The witnesses to the will 
are William W. (presumably brother) and Laserus W. (apparently 
grandson, see Arthur (IV)). Wife not mentioned. 

Died before 1759 (see will of son Lewis), which also refers to land 
patents to his father (Arthur (III)), dated April 1, 1723, and Aug. 13, 
1743, 1070 acres in Isle of Wight Co. The above will bequeaths to son 
Arthur (IV) a plantation on the south side of Cabin Swamp, to son 
Lewis his own house and 175 acres, and a plantation on Maherin River. 


ARTHUR W. (IV) “Jr.” (1700-1748)—Isle of Wight Co. Will 
dated Jan. 6, 1748, and proved Apr. 13, 1749 (Bk. 5, p. 172). Bequeathed 
to son Arthur W. (V) 300 acres on Blunt Swamp. To son Arthur (V) 
and brother Lewis 200 acres bought from Wm. Hall. To son Lazerus, 
Cypress Swamp. To son Jesse, “plantation I now live on”. To son 
William, one negro. To daughters Edith and Celia, one negro each. 
All the remainder to his “loving wife Patience’, and his six children. 
Executors, brother Lewis and wife Patience; witnesses, son Arthur (V), 
and Mary W. (sister). The inventory (Bk. 5, p. 303) mentions also an 





*The dates given for the first four Arthurs are estimated. 
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estate in North Carolina. Jesse was a Captain in the Revolutionary 
forces.7 

The will of Arthur (V) (Southampton Co. 1758) indicates that he 
had no children and died young. It mentions the brothers and sisters 
above, and brothers (-in-law?) Thomas Boone and Thomas Jones. His 
brother Lazerus named his oldest .on Arthur (VI). Other children of 
Lazerus were Jesse, Molly, John, and Sally. John and Sally married 
their first cousins, children of William W. (see below). 


WILLIAM W. (1740-1796)—‘Planter”—Southampton Co. Fourth 
(?) son of Arthur W. (IV). His father left him no land. He may 
have inherited from one of his uncles Of one of these, Nathan, there is 
no record of issue, and William named one of his sons Nathan. 

Married (1st) Patience Boykin (living in 1775) and had issue: Wil- 
liam, Richard, Patience, Sarah, Martha, Catherine. Of these, Sarah and 
Catherine married their first cousins Arthur W. (VI) and John W., 
both sons of Lazerus W., brother of this William. Catherine and four 
of her children were murdered in Nat Turner’s negro rebellion, 1830. 


Married (2nd) 1790, Clarissa (Boswell) Lamb, widow of Col. Richard 
Lamb (Quartermaster in Rev. War), and daughter of Jos. Boswell and 
Elizabeth Elliott of Gloucester Co. Children of this marriage were 
Nathan Colgate W. and Jos. Boswell W. 

Inventory of his estate indicates that he died in 1796. In it he 
settles an open account with his brother Laserus, who appears else- 
where as the guardian of William’s son Nathan. Clarissa, William’s 
second wife, survived him until 1814, leaving her “plantation” to her 
two sons Nathan Colgate W. and Joseph Boswell W. 


NATHAN COLGATE W. (1792-1856) b. Apr. 8, 1792 Southampton 
Co. 4 years old when his father died. Studied medicine at Univ. 
Penna. (degree M. D. in 1815). Settled in Norfolk, Va., where he 
married, Jan. 16, 1817, Elizabeth (McPherson) Grigsby, daughter of 
Hugh McPherson and Lillias Blair, and widow of Rev. Benj. Grigsby of 
the old “Bell” Church (Presbyterian) at the corner of Catherine (later 
Bank) and Charlotte Sts., issue: Wm. Colgate W. (m. (1) Maria Col- 
ton, (2) Marian Crook): Mary Elisabeth W. (m. Carter Poindexter) ; 
John Boswell W. (m. Emily Arnold Herman) ; Elizabeth McPherson W. 
(died of yellow fever 1855, 34 yrs.) ; Cornelia Grigsby W. (m. Henry 
Irwin). Practiced medicine successfully, and later became a prominent 
banker. He was Acting Mayor of Norfolk during the yellow fever 
epidemic of ’55 and of which he died in ’56. The old Whitehead mansion, 
Catherine and Freemason Sts., built in 1791 came into the family through 
Elizabeth McPherson. 


JOS. BOSWELL W., younger brother of Nathan, highly educated 
(Wm. and Mary College) and prominent in Isle of Wight Co., m. 
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(1) Frances G. Andrews, (2) Lelia W. Smith (of Smithfield), this 
branch of the family well represented in 1935 by Wm. Colgate W., 
Sheriff of Isle of Wight Co., grandson of the 2nd marriage. 


JOHN BOSWELL W. (I) _ (1882-1904)—b. Nov. 3, 1882, Norfolk 
Va. Twice Mayor (1870-72, 1874-76) of Norfolk, and otherwise prom- 
inent in civic affairs. Banker and promoter. Warm personal friend of 
his half-brother Hugh Blair Grigsby, Chancellor of William and Mary 
College, distinguished historian, etc. Much of their personal correspon- 
dence still extant. m. Emily Arnold Herman, Oct. 19, 1843; issue: 
Henry Colgate W. (m. Margaret Walke Taylor); Emily Herman (m. 
Washington Taylor) ; Hugh Grigsby W. (I) (d. at 21 yrs.) ; John Bos- 
well W. (11) (d. at 12 yrs.) ; Hermann W. (d. in infancy) ; Lelia Blair 
(m. W. Talbot Walke, Jr.). 


HENRY COLGATE W. (1845-1920)—b. July 23, 1845. Educated at 
Va. Military Institute. While member of the V. M. I. cadet corps, he 
was wounded in the battle of New Market. Later Lieutenant in Norfolk 
Light Artillery Blues. m. Margaret Walke Taylor (Oct. 19, 1868) ; 
issue: Cornelia Wickham W. (m. Rev. Robt. S. Coupland); Emily 
Arnold W. (m. Rev. Edw. Gamble) ; John Boswell W. (III) (m. Mary 
Ellen Colston) ; Hugh Grigsby W. (II) (m. Irene Burwell). 


JOHN BOSWELL W. (III) (1872- )—b. Aug. 18, 1872. Edu- 
cated at Johns Hopkins University (El. Engr. 1893, A. B. 1898, Ph.D. 
1902), Professor of Electrical Engineering and Dean of School of 
Engineering, The Johns Hopkins University. Prominent in engineering 
research. Author. Fellow and President (1933-4) of American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers; Fellow of the American Physical Society ; 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences, etc. m. Mary Ellen 
Colston (Apr. 14, 1903); issue: Clara Colston W. (d. 1912) ; Margaret 
Walke W.; Joan Boswell W. Writer of this article and now living in 
Baltimore, Md. 


HUGH GRIGSBY W. (II), younger brother, now a banker of 
Norfolk, Va. m. Irene Burwell; issue: Irene B. W. (m. Richard 
Marshall), Hugh Grigsby W. (III), Margaret Walke W., (m. Howard 
Waff), Elizabeth W. 





Recalling the tradition as to original three brothers, mentioned in 
our opening paragraph, it will be seen that there is some coincidence in 
the early line of succession set forth above. The date of the first 
Arthur is about right, as are also his first settlement in Northampton 
County and his subsequent migration to Isle of Wight. The presence 





8Court records of Northampton, Isle of Wight, Southampton and York 
Counties. 
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of three brothers, however, is more difficult to establish. William of 
Northampton County came in twelve years later than Arthur, and that 
they were brothers seems scarcely likely, although it is possible. If we 
attempt to reconstruct further the picture presented by the early tra- 
ditions, we have little other than the dattes to go on. On this basis, 
the most probable picture is that of Arthur of Isle of Wight and 
William of Northampton and Richard of Gloucester. Their dates are 
approximately contemporaneous and their final locations are about right. 

For many years a branch of the Whitehead family has been prominent 
in New Jersey and New York City. The account emanating from Hugh 
Blair Grigsby and handed down to the writer stated that one of the 
three original brothers migrated northward and founded a New Jersey 
branch. This would point to William of Northampton, or perhaps one 
of his descendants. Certain it is that William and his descendants re- 
mained on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and it is obvious that they 
might have spread northward into Delaware and New Jersey. Members 
of the Whitehead family have also been prominent in New York City. 
Whether these are representatives of the New Jersey group or whether 
they derive from several early settlers in New England between 1643 
and 1660 is unknown to the writer of this article. 

Another well-known and representative group is found in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Their relationship to the line given above is well- 
established. Richard O. Whitehead of Tennessee (1870) was grandson 
of Richard, the son of William Whitehead of Southampton County. 

Dr. William Riddick Whitehead, distinguished surgeon of Denver, 
Col., decorated for services in the Crimean War, was also a great- 
grandson of William Whitehead of Southampton County by his first 
wife Patience Boykin. 

There is also ample record of many Whiteheads in Amherst, New 
Kent, Nelson, and adjacent counties in Virginia. These have been 
traced by Lyon G. Tyler? to a John Whitehead of New Kent County, 
b. 1735, but beyond this, there is no record. The line includes Dr. John 
Whitehead, well-known physician and surgeon of Salisbury, N. C. Dr. 
Richard H. Whitehead, Dean of the Medical Faculty of the University 
of Virginia, Maj. Thomas Whitehead, b. 1825, of Nelson County, and 
later of Lynchburg. It is thus suggested that a number of represen- 
tatives of this line drifted into North Carolina, in addition to those 
spreading from the Isle of Wight and Southampton groups. There is, 
however nothing beyond the early tradition to indicate an original direct 
connection or relationship between these two groups. 

Of the original Southampton line male descendants of William (I) 
Whitehead are living in Norfolk and in Southampton County, Virginia, 
in Baltimore, Md., and in Kentucky. The relationship of other groups 
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is probably to be found in the large families of Arthur (III) W. and 
Arthur (IV) W. 

In England the name Whitehead is a very ancient one, and was widely 
spread as early as 1200-1300 A. D. Five branches of the family are 
traced by Benjamin Whitehead,’ and one of the largest is the Lytherley- 
Lancashire group. The arms of this branch appear on the deeds, referred 
to above, executed by Richard Whitehead of Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia. 

“History of the Whitehead Families”, Benjamin Whitehead, Barrister- 


at-Law of the Middle Temple, London. (W. A. Axworthy, 26, 
Palace Ave., Paignton). 





THE HUGUENOT ABRAHAM MICHAUX AND DESCENDANTS 





By J. D. EccLteston 





Huguenots is the name usually given to the French Protestants of the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries; and, about the year 1560, was first applied 
to all partisans of the Protestant Reformation. There was growing fric- 
tion prior, and subsequent, to this time between the Huguenots and 
Catholics. 

By the Edict of Nantes in 1598, toleration was granted the Huguenots— 
proponents of an open Bible and of religious liberty—but the murder of 
Henry IV left them without a protector, and under Louis XIII, the young 
son and successor of Henry, they had to fight for the rights the Edict 
was supposed to have granted them, After the death of Mazarin in 1661, 
several edicts were issued, the ultimate design of which was to exterminate 
the Huguenots. 

In 1685 Louis XIV published his famous—or infamous—Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and persecution and massacre started at once. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Protestants fled from France, most of them taking 
refuge in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, the Netherlands, South Africa, 
England, and America. This was a frightftul loss to France, for, as 
G. C. Verplanck says, “The Huguenots were the most moral, industrious 
and intelligent of the French population.”* But what was loss to France 
was gain to every country where these refugees located. Lord Frederic 
Hamilton speaks of their influence in South Africa: 

“Wherever these French Huguenots settled they brought civiliza- 
tion in their train, and proved a blessing to the country of their 
adoption. In England they taught us silk-weaving and clock-mak- 
ing, starting the one in Spitalfields, the other in Clerkenwell. In 





* “Discourses and Addresses”, p. 70. 
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Dublin where a strong colony of them settled, they introduced the 
making of tabinet, or ‘Irish poplin’, and I am told that the much- 
sought-after ‘Irish’ silver was almost entirely the work of French 
Huguenot refugees. Here, at the far-off Cape, the Huguenots settled 
in the valleys of the Drakenstein, of the Hottentot’s Holland, and 
at French Hoek; and they made the wilderness blossom, and trans- 
formed its barren spaces into smiling wheatfields and oak-shaded 
vineyards. 

“I suspect, too, that the artistic impulse which produced the dig- 
nified Colonial houses, and built so beautiful a town as Stellenbosch, 
must have come from the French.”+ 


Mr. Landon C. Bell, in his admirable History of Lunenburg County, 
says of the Huguenots who came to Virginia: 


“The French were represented among the early inhabitants of 
Lunenburg by such families as the Fontaines, the Maurys, the 
LeGrands and the Michauxs. These French were the Huguenots 
who, from the Massacre of St. Bartholomew to and after the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, suffered most infamous outrages, 
which forced hundreds of thousands to flee from that country. Of 
these Huguenots thus driven from France, John Jay said they car- 
ried industry, intelligence and prosperity, light, truth and happiness 
to other lands, including our own’.’’t 


William H. Foote mentions the Michaux family in connection with 
others of Southside Virginia. He says: 


“The genealogy for the eighteenth century, of the Morton, Wat- 
kins, Venable, Allen, Womack, Smith, Spencer, Michaux, Wilson 
and Scott families, and many others that occupied Lunenburg in its 
original boundaries, would offer to the philosophic observer of the 
human race subjects for profound reflection. Coming from dif- 
ferent divisions of the European stock, mingling in society on the 
frontiers, amalgamating by marriage, moulded by the religious 
teachings of Robinson and Davies, and their associates and suc- 
cessors, they formed a state of society and morals, in which the ex- 
cellences of the original constituent parts have all been preserved. 
The courtly manners of Williamsburg, the cheerfulness and ease of 
the Huguenots, the honest frankness and stern independence of the 
English country gentleman, the activity and shrewdness of the 
merchant, the simplicity of republican life—all have been com- 
bined. 

“Removed from cities, and not densely crowded in neighborhoods, 
relieved from the drudgeries of common life, and stimulated to 





+ “Here, There and Everywhere”, pp. 264-5. 
t“The Old Free State”, I :97-8. 
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activity, to preserve a cheerful independence, the increasing popula- 
tion have improved the opportunities for moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual advancement, and pious examples, of excellence in man- 
ners, morals and religion, and domestic intercourse, worthy of re- 
membrance and imitation.”§ 


William Wirt Henry says: 


“Mr Jefferson in after years said that the members from the up- 
per Counties invariably supported Mr. Henry in his revolutionary 
measures, and there can be no doubt they did so on this occasion 
(St. John’s Church, May 29, 1765) and that to the Scotch-Irish and 
Huguenot members he was indebted for his triumph.” || 

The Story of “Little Nightcap” is well known to Michaux descendants. 
Briefly it is as follows: After the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, Moses Rochet* tried to get his youngest daughter Susanne to Am- 
sterdam, Holland, where many refugees had fled to escape persecution 
and death. Among these were two of his daughters, who had been kindly 
received by Christian friends. They wrote their father to send their little 
sister to them, but fearing that their letters might fall into the hands of 
enemies of the Huguenots, they asked him to send the little nightcap they 
had left behind. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to get little Susanne out of France, 
her father arranged to have her shipped in a large cask, or hogshead, which 
was entrusted to a friendly sea-captain, who had the cask placed on board 
his ship. When they had sailed and were safely past the guards who were 
posted on vessels in the harbour, the cask was opened and Susanne was 
lifted out of her narrow, dark chamber, and was brought safely to Amster- 
dam, where her sisters received her with great joy. 

There are variations of the Story, but the most interesting account is 
the one published in 1888 by Rev. William Dennis Morton, D. D., in the 
Central Presbyterian, and republished on April 12, 1916, in The Presby- 
terian of the of the South.+ 





§ “Sketches of Virginia, Second Series”, p. 575. 

|| “Life, Correspondence and Speeches of Patrick Henry, I :87. 

*The name Rochet is properly pronounced Ro-shay. The spelling 
Rochette is incorrect. 

+ This charming story was republished in 1933 in The Huguenot, No. 6; 
the Annual of the Huguenot Society, Founders of Manakin in the State 
of Virginia. As this Story is highly prized by Michaux descendants, and 
has been widely distributed, certain errors in Dr. Morton’s account should 
be pointed out: 

1. Dr. Morton repeats the statement made in the Michaux Bible by 
Mrs. Venable, that the family first settled “in Stafford County, in Vir- 
ginia, on the banks of the Potomac River.” I have been unable to find 
any evidence for this. They were certainly in London in 1702, and if 
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I. Abraham Michaux, born 1608, died 1666/67; of Sedan, France; mar- 
ried Marie Godin, born 1610, died September 24, 1672. A son, 

II. Jacob Michaux, born January 22, 1644; married (2), on July 28, 1669, 
Anne Severin, born January 26, 1649. He was of Sedan, France. A 
scn, 

Ill. Abraham Michaux, born 1672 in Sedan; died 1717 in Virginia; mar- 
ried, in the French Church, Amsterdam, Holland, on July 13, 1692, 
Susanne Rochet, baptized April 13, 1667, died ante December 18, 1744, 
in Virginia. 

No data as to the ancestry of Marie Godin, above. 

I. Nicholas Severin, pastor of a refugee church at Ludweiler near Saar- 
louis (Palatinate) married Suzanne Charlot. Their son, 


II. Paul Severin, born 1615 at Ludweiler, merchant at Sedan; married, 





they settled on the Potomac before coming to Manakin Towne, thtey must 
have stayed only a very short while. The family appeared at the Hugue- 
not settlement in Henrico County in 1705. 

2. Dr. Morton is incorrect in stating that Richard Woodson of Hen- 
rico (later of “Poplar Hill”, Prince Edward County) married Agnes 
Michaux, and that the Agnes Woodson who married Joseph Morton was 
this Richard Woodson’s daughter. Richard Woodson of “Poplar Hill” 
married Ann Madelin Michaux, next to the youngest daughter of Abra- 
ham Michaux; and the Agnes Woodson who married Joseph Morton was 
the sister, not daughter, of Richard Woodson of “Poplar Hill”. There 
was no Agnes Michaux. 

3. The “connection” of Joseph Morton, spoken of by Dr. Morton, was 
Thomas Morton of Henrico, an uncle of Joseph Morton. This Thomas 
Morton, who at no time lived in Prince Edward County, married Eliza- 
beth Woodson, sister of Richard Woodson who married Ann Madelin 
Michaux. Agnes, Richard, and Elizabeth Woodson were children of 
Richard Woodson of Henrico and his wife Ann (incorrectly identified as 
a daughter of Obadiah Smith). The son mentioned at length by Dr. 
Morton was John Morton, who moved to Prince Edward County, was a 
Lieutenant under General Andrew Lewis in the Battle of the Great Kana- 
wha (Point Pleasant) in 1774, was one of the founders of Hampden- 
Sydney College, and was a Captain in the War of the Revolution. 


4. Dr. Morton was in error in stating that Dr. John Holt Rice mar- 
ried a Michaux descendant. He married Ann Morton, daughter of Major 
James Morton and his wife Mary Smith, daughter of William Smith of 
“Montrose” and his wife Mary Smith, daughter of Obadiah Smith 
and his wife Mary Cocke). Major James Morton (“Old Solid Column” 
of the Revolution) was son of Captain John Morton (mentioned above) 
and his wife Mary Elizabeth Anderson. 

5. Dr. Morton says, “The earnest prayers so often uttered by your 
aged grandfather came from a great-grandson of Anges Morton, the 
‘Little Night-Cap’s’ granddaughter.” His error, as pointed out above, was 
in making Agnes (Woodson) Morton a Michaux descendant. Agnes 
Woodson, daughter of Richard Woodson and his wife Ann Madelin 
Michaux, married Francis Watkins, who was for nearly sixty years the 
Clerk of Prince Edward County Court. 
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on November 16, 1636, Elisabeth de Serignon, daughter of Jean de 
Serignon, “bourgeois de Sedan”, and his wife Anne Martin (They 
owned a house at Sedan, place de la Halle). A daughter, 

III. Anne Severin, born January 26, 1649, married in July 1669, Jacob 
Michaux. 

I. Thomas Rochet, brewer, died ante February 7, 1638, married Mar- 

guerite Beauciel. A son, 

II. Thiery Rochet, born 1615, died December 31, 1649; married, on Feb- 
February 7, 1638. 
Suzanne Rondeau, widow of ————— Cheneau (Their house was at 
Sedan, place de la Halle, now called “Maison Perot de Mezieres”). 
Thiery Rochet was of Sedan. A son, 

III. Jean Rochet, of Sedan; married, on December 1, 1664, Marie Trufet, 
widow of Antoine Poirie. A daughter, 

IV. Suzanne Rochet, baptized April 13, 1667 (“She was named after her 
grandmother and godmother, Suzanne Rondeau”) ; married Abraham 
Michaux.t 





tThe data given above is taken from records of these families, sent by 

Pasteur U. Weiss, of the Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Francais, 
toa Michaux descendant, who has generously permitted me to use the data, 
but whose name I am not permitted to disclose. Pastor Weiss sent a very 
interesting letter from Paris, a part of which is as follows: 
“It was necessary to go through all the registers of baptism, marriages 
and burials whose copies are in the library of our Huguenot Society—and 
to pick up all the Michaux, Severin, Rochet,—so as to be able to find out 
those you are interested in. Those registers cover the years 1573-1608 
(4 registers), and 1631-1682 (14 registers), leaving a big gap, as you see, 
between 1608 and 1631. 

“No trace of Michaux is to be found in the registers from 1573 to 1608. 
But the three families you are interested in are represented by a great 
many entries in the registers of 1631 to 1682. 

“Sedan and the surrounding towns and villages, making out today part 
of the departement des Ardennes (N. E. of France) was, during the 
XVIth and the former half of the X VIIth century an independent country, 
called principaute de Sedan, whose princes became protestants. Most of 
their subjects adopted the same religion and remained protestants even 
when the land (1642) was annexed to the Kingdom of France. 

“But, at the revocation of the edict of Nantes (1685) they had to choose 
between forsaking their faith in becoming roman catholics—or their home 
and yen» A great number, amongst them the Michaux, Severin and 
Rochet, preferred leaving their country. They generally went to Holland, 
about the nearest protestant country, fleeing through the big forests which 
cover the mountain range called Les Ardennes: . . . . I made inquiries in 
the documents referring to refugees, preserved and partly published in 
Holland and England—and was fortunate enough to find their names 
again. 

“Here is a short abstract of the complete pedigree: Abraham Michaux 
was baptized at Sedan, February 23, 1672. He was the first child of 
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CHILDREN OF ABRAHAM MICHEAUX BORN AT 
AMSTERDAM 


“Mr. Abraham Michaux has been inscribed Member of the French 
Church in Amsterdam: 28th Jany 1791. 
“He married there with Suzanne Rochet: 13th July 1692. 


“Their children were baptized as follows: 


Anne Jean Isaac Jacques 
7 May 1693. 3 Jan. 1697. 28 June 1699. 15 Aug. 1700 


“He left Amsterdam and went to London: 8 Mai 1701. The spelling of 
the names is just like they are found in the archives,”* 


In 1698 Colonel William Byrd of Virginia, a large landholder, caused 
to be presented to the Council of Trade and Plantations proposals for the 
settlement of French refugees in Virginia. The movement was encour- 
aged by King William. The first shipload arrived in July 1700, and 
settled at Manakintowne, on the south side of the James River, about 18 
miles west of Richmond, where a grant of 10,000 acres had been provided. 
The second shipload arrived in September, and the third in October of the 





Jacob Michaux and his second wife Anne Severin. Jacob Michaux was 
the 10th child of Abraham Michaux, born about 1608 and who was dead 
anno 1667, and Marie Godin, who died September 22, 1676, at the age of 
66 and was consequently born 1610..... 

“After the Revocation Jacob Michaux fled to Holland with his wife and 
settled in Amsterdam where their 6th child was baptized (March 3, 1689). 
Two brothers of Anne Severin, Jean and Jacques, who had been pastors 
in the Palatinate and France, like their grandfather, went to England 
after the Revocation. Abraham, son of Jacob, followed his father; was, 
January 28, 1691, received member of the walloon-french church at Am- 
sterdam, where, July 13, 1692, he married Suzanne Rochet. Perhaps at 
the suggestion of his brothers-in-law, he went to England in 1701, where 
his wife became a member of the huguenot church of Threadneedle Street, 
London, August 20, 1702... . 

“Those three pedigrees .. . . cover the whole XVIIth century and only 
two dates are missing . ... There is no trace in the documents I consulted 
of the exact date of the birth of Abraham Michaux I and Jean Rochet, 
father of Susanne. 

“Before Suzanne Rochet, daughter of Jean, married at Amsterdam 
(1692) Abraham Michaux, her younger sister Jeanne, as is shown by a 
new entry, had been married at London 1689, September 9, at the church 
of the french and walloon refugees, called “Les Grecs”, with Jacques 
Truffet, probably a relative of the first wife of Jean Rochet. So it may 
be supposed that Jeanne Rochet decided her elder sister to settle in 
London.” 

* From a letter written by H. F. Baerselman, member of the Double 
Consistoire and “Ancien” (Elder) of the French Huguenot Church in 
Amsterdam. This copy of the letter and data was kindly furnished me 
by Miss Elizabeth V. Gaines, of Charlotte County, Virginia, and Mrs. 
W. W. Erwin, of New York City. 
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same year, but many of these located in other parts of the Colony. Some 
came later. 

Philip Alexander Bruce, writing of the arrival of the French refugees 
at Manakintowne, says: 

“From the foundation of Henrico Polis on Farrar’s Island, 1611, 
until the close of 1700, the country west of the falls in the James, 
where the modern city of Richmond stands, was known as the 
World’s End. Here the navigable waters stopped, and apparently 
no serious attempt was made to settle the waste of woodland be- 
yond, until the Huguenots’ arrival at the end of the century. It was 
as if that wide reach of forest lying between the mountains and the 
points in the great streams reached by the pulse of ocean tides was 
haunted by dragons resentful of all intrusion into those dim and 
silent shades where they had dwelt immemorially.”{ 


As far as the records show, the first contact made by Abraham Michaux 
with the French settlement at Manakintowne was in 1705. On November 
2 of that year he obtained a patent of 574 acres on the south side of James 
River, on both sides of Lower Manakintowne Creek ;|| and on April 1, 1707, 
“Abraham Michaux of King William Parish and Henrico County” sold 
574 acres to Rane Laforce, “as by patent 2 November, 1705”; witnesses to 
the deed being Joseph Pleasants and John Cox.* 

On January 27, 1713, Abraham Michaux was granted a patent of 850 
acres of land on the south side of James River, in the County of Henrico, 
“in consideration of the Importation of nine persons, to dwell within our 
Colony of Virginia.’’§ 

On March 23, 1715, he received a patent of 230 acres on the south side 
of the James River, in the County of Henrico.{{ Two years later he died, 
leaving a good estate to his family. 

The family tradition that, because of his late arrival at Manakin, he 
did not receive a kindly welcome from some of the earlier settlers, no 
doubt has a modicum of truth in it. He had not left Amsterdam when 





+ For a clear and concise account of this settlement at Manakintowne, 
with map, see the address by Dr. Henry R. Mcllwaine, late Virginia 
State Librarian, in The Huguenot, Publication No. 6, pages 66-67. For an 
account of the first physicians to this colony, see Wyndham B. Blanton’s 
“Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century”, pp. 354-5. W. H. 
Foote, in ch. 19 of his “Huguenots; or Reformed French Church”, gives 
a most interesting and informing account of the Manakin Settlement. 

t Institutional History of Virginia, 2 :297. 

|| Land Book 9 :679. , 

* Henrico Records 1706-1709, p. 29. 

§ Land Book 10:123. 

tt Land Book 19 :284. 
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the shiploads of refugees came in 1700. Arriving in London in 1701, he 
was there as late as August 1702, and it is possible that he remained there 
until 1705, unless we accept the family tradition that he came to “Stafford 
County” before coming to Henrico. This will be discussed later.§ 

Those French refugees who had come in 1700 had a hard struggle for 
existence. The climate was not like that back home; the lands were un- 
like those on which some of them had lived in France; the efforts to con- 
tinue the industries in which they were experienced, did not in most 
cases meet with success; many of the settlers had, through confis- 
cation, lost their capital, and had none on which to start enter- 
prises, or on which they might live until their businesses could be es- 
tablished; the markets for products did not exist, or were few; 
new means of living had to be found and learned. It was an Herculean 
task that confronted them, even with assistance of the Colonial govern- 
ment. The progress made in five years had been over a rocky and thorny 
road of hardships and, in many instances, actual suffering. 

But if a few of the neighbours looked askance at the Michaux family 
because they had not arrived at Manakin in time to share the worst hard- 
ships, this feeling did not continue long. The father and mother raised 
a large family, accumulated a goodly property, and there is every reason 
to believe that he and his helpmeet lived and died in peace. That they 
deserved a surcease from trouble, after stormy days in France, none will 
question. 

Uprooted from their homes in early youth, by persecution and even 
the danger of torture and death; compelled to eke out a living in Holland, 
the one by weaving gauze, the other in the making of lace—if tradition be 
true—and then seeking a strange land for their future home; settling in a 
locality which only five years before had been a wilderness inhabited by 
wild animals and savage Indians; bringing with them certainly three, 
and possibly five, children, the oldest of which was not over 12 years of 
age, and the youngest a tot of four or five—one can imagine the anxieties 
that came to them, not only because of the slowness and dangers and 
inconveniences of travel, but because of the uncertainties ahead. 

There must have been, too, many a backward look to sweet homes in 
sunny France, from which they had been driven by ruthless cruelty. They 
were of those who knew by bitter experience that “man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn.” And if the present resting place 
of their dust were known—where it awaits the final call of the Lord and 
Saviour they so faithfully served—they would deserve at the hands of 
their descendants a monument of respect and reverence.* 





§ I know of no authority for the statement that he went to the West 
Indies before coming to Virginia. 

* A tablet to the memory of Abraham Michaux and his wife is in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Errors have crept into several of the copies of the will of Abraham 
Michaux. A correct copy is as follows :f 

In the name of God Amen. I Abraham Michaux being born in 
the City of Cedent in france 1672, now of Virginia in County of 
Henrico being in a very Sick and weak Condition but of Sound and 
perfect mind and memory praise be given to Almighty God do or- 
dain this my last will and Testament in manner and form as fol- 
loweth that is to Say first and principally, I commend my Soule into 
the hands of Almighty God hoping through the merits death and 
passion of my Saviour Jesus Christ to have full and free pardon 
and forgiveness of all my Sins and to inherit everlasting life, and 
my body I commit to the Earth to be decently buried at the dis- 
cretion of my Executors hereafter named and as touching the dis- 
position of such temporall Estate as it hath pleased Almighty God 
to bestow upon me I give and dispose thereof as followeth, first 
I will that all my debts and funerall charges be paid and discharged. 
Item, I give unto my son Jacob Michaux two hundred Acres of the 
tract of land I now live on to be laid of at the upper end thereof to 
have and to hold to him and his heirs forever. Item I give to my 
Son John Michaux one hundred Acres of the same tract of land 
joyning to Jacob to have and to hold to him and his heirs for ever. 
Item I give to my Son Abraham Michaux one hundred Acres of 
the afores’d tract of land joyning next to John to have and to hold 
to him and his heirs for ever. Item I give to my loving Wife 
Susanna the plantation on which I now live with one hundred Acres 
of land during her naturall life and then to return to my Son John 
Paul Michaux to him and to his heirs for ever. I give to my three 
eldest Daughters Anne, Janemagdalin and Susanna three hundred 
Acres of the aforesaid Land to be laid of at the lower end and 
equally divided between them to have and to hold to them and their 
heirs forever. Item I give to my Daughter Olive Judi the remain- 
ing part of the aforesaid land be the same more or less to be left on 
one side or other the aforesaid plantation to have and to hold to 
her and her heirs for ever. Item I give to my loving Wife Susanna 
my land and plantation at Manakin Town containing two hundred 
and thirty-three Acres with all appurtenances thereunto belonging 
during her natural life with privilege to make Saile of the Same to 
purchase Slaves the which after her decease is to return to my three 
youngest Daughters Elizabeth, Annmadlin and Easter Mary to them 
and their heirs for ever. All the ressidue of my personall Estate 
Goods and Chattles whatsoever I do give and bequeath to my loving 
Wife Susanna whome with my Son Jacob I appoint full and Sole Ex- 





+ Henrico County Book 1714-1718, page 187; in thte Archives Depart- 
ment, State Library of Virginia. 
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ecutors and Executor of this my last will and Testament and I 
leave my Executors in full power to sell the abovesaid plantation 
at Mannakin Town and make undoupted rits in fee as witness my 
hand and Seal this 13th day of May 1717 

John Atkinson Abr: Michaux [Seal] 
Bartholomew C Cox his mark 

The will of Abraham Michaux was recorded by order of Court on Aug- 
ust 5, 1717. He died when only 45 years old. 

Errors have crept into the copies of the will of Susanna (Rochet) 
Michaux. Her will was recorded in Goochland County December 17, 
1744, and was made March 22, 1740. A copy of her will is as follows: 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, Susanne Michaux, do make and 
ordain this to be my last Will and Testament in manner and form, 
as followeth: 

Imprimis :—“I will that all my just debts be paid by my Executor 
herein after mentioned. 


“Item :—I give to my loving son, John Paul Michaux, this plantation 
whereon I now live, bequeathed to me by my deceased husband, 
Abraham Michaux, containing one hundred acres same to him and 
his heirs forever. 
“Item :—I give to my said son, John Paul Michaux all the rest of my 
estate real and personal, of what nature or kind whatsoever. 
“Lastly, I constitute and appoint my loving son, John Paul Michaux, 
whole and sole Executor of my last Will and Testament, and that 
it is my desire, that my estate shall not be appraised. 
“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
22nd. day of March 1740. 
(Signed) Susanna Michaux [Seal] 
“The word JOHN in the fifth line and the same word in the 
seventh was interlined before signed.” 
John Flournoy Wade Netherland Anthony Morgan. 
At the Court held for Goochland county, Virginia, 17th Day of 
December 1744, this will was approved by the oaths of John Flour- 
noy and Wade Netherland, and solemn affirmation of Anthony Mor- 
gan (a Quaker), and was ordered to be recorded. 
P. G. Miller Dept. Clk. Goochland Co. Court.§ 





t The Huguenot Settlement at Manakin Town was originally in Henrico 
County, on the south side of James River. In 1728, Goochland County 
was taken from Henrico; in 1748-9, Cumberland County from Goochland ; 
and in 1777, Powhatan County from Cumberland and a part of Chester- 
field. The Manakin Town area is now in Powhatan County. 


§ Copy sent me by Mrs. W. W. Erwin of New York City. 
(To be continued.) 
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Lire oF Ropert M. T. Hunter. A Stupy IN SECTIONALISM AND SE- 
cEssion. By Henry Harrison Simms, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
History, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The William Byrd 

Press, Richmond, Va. 


Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Senator from Virginia, Secretary of State of the Confed- 
eracy, has found a candid and diligent biographer in Dr. Henry Harrison 
Simms. 

Introductory chapters of this valuable work present Hunter’s back- 
ground and trace the beginnings of his career, with a study of the de- 
termining influence of economic and political conditions that then pre- 
vailed in Virginia. Next, the Washington period, including an account 
of the rivalry between the two Virginians, Hunter and Henry A. Wise, 
that resulted in the shattered presidential aspirations of each, is treated 
with documented detail. 

Of Hunter’s brief tenure of the headship of the State Department of 
the Confederacy the most interesting aspect, in Dr. Simms’ judgment, 
“consisted of his instructions to James M. Mason and John Slidell, Con- 
federate Ministers to England and France, respectively, as to how to 
plead the cause of the South to the governments of those countries.” For 
the last outstanding war service of Hunter—his participation in the 
Hampton Roads Conference—the facts are drawn from the participant’s 
own written account. 

The career of “An Unreconstructed Southerner” from the close of 
the war until his death in 1887 is the subject of the last chapter of the 
biography. 

An extensive bibliography and an adequate index follow. 

R. A. Stewart. 


THe FreNCH UNDER THE THIRTEEN Stars. (1775-1783). By Com- 
mandant André Lasseray. In two volumes. 637 pages. Désire Jacob, 
No. 48, Rue Jacob, Paris. 


The purpose and inspiration of this volume “The French Under the 
Thirteen Stars” is set forth in the Introduction: “The expression ‘He went 
to America with Lafayette’ is constantly heard in drawing-room conver- 
sation, and if one were to sum up all the officers or even the privates so 
described, a veritable army division would be the result. 

“However, it is frequent, if not usual, to run across persons who went 
to America with d’Estaing, with Rochambeau, with Saint-Simon, or even 
on their own initiative, and who never had the opportunity to come in 
contact with M. de Lafayette there. It is accordingly advisable to con- 
sult in this matter certain documents of the period, the statements, spell- 
ings and dates of which may be at times questionable, but which are 
nevertheless of a value infinitely superior to the improvisations of our 
contemporaries. 

“Such an investigation will be the aim of the present study devoted to 
those Frenchmen who joined the American army as volunteers during 
the War of Independence.” 
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Commandant Lesseray has consulted printed and manuscript sources 
both in France and America as a basis for the sketches of over two hun- 
dred and fifty French officers that comprise the contents of these two 
volumes. The sketches, arranged in alphabetical order, are preluded by 
- historical essay entitled “The Precursors of the Anglo-American Al- 
iance”’. 

Commandant Lesseray has announced for early publication “The French 
Armies from Savannah to Yorktown”—a history of the expeditionary 
corps of the Count d’Estaing, the Count de Rochambeau, and the Mar- 
quis de Saint-Simon. 

R. A. Stewart 


Tue British Empire BerorE THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: PROVINCIAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND SECTIONAL TENDENCIES IN THE ERA PRECEDING 
THE AMERICAN Crisis, Vor. I, GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: Voc. IL, 
THe SouTHERN PLANTATIONS; Vor. III, THE NortHEerRN PLANTA- 
tions. By Lawrence Henry Gipson, B. A. (Oxon) Ph. D., F. R. Hist. 
S., Professor of History and Head of the Department of History and 
Government, Lehigh University. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho, U. S. A., 1936. 


The period selected for discussion lies between the years 1748 and 1754 
when the War of the Austrian Succession was over and the French and 
Indian Wars in North America not begun. The author states his pur- 
pose as being “to describe broadly the civilization of the Empire during 
this interim by means of a cross section survey and especially to empha- 
size certain significant inter-relations of its constituent parts.” 

To achieve this purpose he considers in volume one the economic, social 
and political life in Great Britain and Ireland, and in the other two vol- 
umes Newfoundland and the twenty-one possessions of the Empire or- 
ganized with some degree of representative government, namely: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Lower Counties on the Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Bermudas, Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Barbados, St. Christopher, Antigua, Nevis and Montserrat. 

In the eleven years of preparation for this work (which seems a short 
time for the mass of material studied) Prof. Gipson visited some forty- 
five libraries in Great Britain, Ireland, France, Canada and the United 
States, including our Virginia State Library, Historical Society and Land 
Office. That this vast amount of data has been well used is evident, for 
the author trained in the fine and exact scholarship of Oxford sees the 
bearing each item has on the whole. He has built up an unforgettable 
picture of the British Empire about 1750, detailed, accurate, clear in each 
portion and wonderfully alive and interesting in its entirety. Every page 
gives either some fact one is glad to learn or throws a new light on facts 
already known. 

So many and so varied are the points of interest and excellence that to 
mention them adequately within a brief review is impossible, and we must 
confine ourselves to one or two. While the supremacy of Bristol in the 
slave trade and of Glasgow in the tobacco trade is inferential from the 
numerous records of slaves named Bristol and of tobacco merchants bear- 
ing Scotch names, yet one is glad to be given statistics that confirm this 
inference. The varying governments of the thirteen colonies is also a 
fact we often do not consider. Georgia established in 1732 was under a 
trusteeship until 1752 when it became a crown colony. Maryland, Pennsyl- 
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vania and the Lower Counties on the Delaware were under proprietors 
and felt the royal power but slightly. Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut were governed by charters of such latitude that the last 
two named could even choose their own governors and shared with Mary- 
land the privilege of making laws without submitting them for royal 
approval. New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Virginia and the 
Carolinas were royal colonies with governors appointed by the crown, and 
the inescapable necessity of quit rents and taxes. Maryland alone of all 
the colonies was specifically exempt from crown taxation. After read- 
ing these facts it is understandable that the fires of Revolution would 
burn more fiercely in some colonies than in others. 

For the inevitability of the Revolution marks every page and the only 
surprise is that it did not occur sooner. Too many portions of the Empire 
with the same products were fighting for trade, and any law designed to 
help one section injured another. The only solution for the thirteen colo- 
nies lay in complete independence. 

The format of the book is excellent and the typography remarkable, only 
one misprint has been observed; Vol. 1, p. 8, Antiqua for Antigua, unless 
Westmorland (Vol. 2, p. 110) be considered as such. This spelling is 
correct for the English County, but not for its Virginia namesake. Each 
volume is enriched by splendid contemporary maps, graphic aids to one’s 
understanding of the context. The Caxton Printers Ltd. have done ex- 
cellent work, and one gladly approves their use of the great William Cax- 
ton’s trademark. 


(Mrs. P. W.) Martha Woodruff Hiden. 


HistoricaL Recorps AND Stupies. United States Catholic Historical 
Society. Volume XXVI. Edited by Thomas F. Meehan, Editor So- 
ciety’s Publications. New York: United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety Press: 1936. 


This volume treats of six subjects of interest, several of which are of 
the greatest interest to Southerners. One subject is of profound inter- 
est to Richmonders, that which treats of “Confederate Agents in Ireland.” 
The item of special interest to Southerners is under the title of “The 
Slavery Question in Catholic Newspapers—18 50-1865.” Perhaps the sub- 
ject of thrilling interest is under the title of “Father Bannon, S.J.” This 
member of the Jesuit order was a Chaplain to the Confederate forces in 
Missouri, but on September 1, 1863, Secretary Benjamin drafted him 
for service in Ireland, where he collaborated with James L. Capston, 
Robert Dowling and Henry Hotze, who, by their zealous efforts prevented 
further enlistments in Ireland for the Federal armies. The Federals were 
filling up their ranks with Irish youth, often under false promises to en- 
gage them in work on the railroads, etc., but in less than a year these 
Southern emissaries brought to an end the whole of further enlistments, 
so much so that an Irish peasant said to Father Bannon, “We who were 
all praying for the North at the opening of the war, would now willingly 
fight for the South if we could get there.” 

Captain James L. Capston, a resident of Richmond, was a distinguished 
Confederate officer, who, on account of his education at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and his familiarity with Irish affairs, was drafted for the secret 
service, leaving Richmond on July 6, 1863. These Confederate agents, 
with the aid of letters from disillusioned relatives who had accepted the 
chance to emigrate, together with the extravagant misrepresentations of 
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the Northern press, convinced the Irish people of the rectitude of the 
South in the war. 

The agents of the Southern Confederacy made no attempt to enlist 
the young men of Ireland. Their instructions were to stop the enlist- 
ments in the Federal armies. Notwithstanding the superiority of the 
Confederatte forces in personnel and training, and despite the more or 
less constant victorious pressure of the Confederates upon the Union 
army, the Federals were constantly improved and the breaches in the 
ranks were quickly filled up—and Irish enlistments was the answer. The 
South was steadily consuming itself in the struggle. These agents of 
the Confederacy so conducted themselves as to shed glory on the short- 
lived government. Its State Department carried on all its negotiations 
upon the highest principles of warfare. The fact is (and this is not 
related in the Record under review) that Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, in his 
directions to Captain Capston, concluded his instructions in about the 
following words: 

“You are to remember, however, that your mission, though secret, is 
nevertheless honorable. You are to do nothing which, if brought to light, 
would cast discredit upon this government, and which it might not fear- 
lessly avow and openly justify. Upon this point there must be no room 
for doubt or cavil.” 

This little volume is a distinct contribution to Confederate history. If 
any descendant of any participant wishes to renew his hostility or ani- 
mosity because of the treatment of his forefathers, this volume will give 
him the necessary provocation, a matter which the reviewer heartily 


recommends. 
Edward L. Ryan. 





WASHINGTON AND His Ames-De-Camp. By Emily Stone Whiteley, 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1936. $2.50. 216 pp. 


Washington himself has been so much written about that a new book 
on the Father of His Country gives one a headache. We have had books 
on Washington this and Washington that, on every possible phase of 
his career. With this in mind, it seems strange that we should lack 
adequate information on many of the men who assisted Washington in 
winning American independence, yet such is the case, For instance, we 
need a good book on Nathanael Greene, but nobody comes forward to 
write it since everybody engaged in studying the Revolution has the 
ambition to say the last word about the Immortal George. 

Consequently Miss Whiteley’s book on Washington's staff is timely. It 
really fits in with the books on Washington himself and adds useful in- 
formation as to him. Washington had a pretty good staff, considering 
the circumstances, to which fact may be attributed in part his success. 
Alexander Hamilton, of course, overshadows the others, but rather be- 
cause of his subsequent importance than from any particular superiority 
as an aide. The author points out that he was no more useful than 
other staff officers less famous. 

Interesting is the account of Richard Varick, who was Arnold’s per- 
sonal aide and suspected that something was going wrong when the 
great plot drew toward a head. He was exonerated by a court martial 
of any complicity in the treason but suffered from his connection with 
Arnold until Washington, generously, took him on his own staff by way 
of expuressing his unshaken confidence in the young man. There were 
a number of others, of course—Tilghman, Harrison, Mifflin et als—but 
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the most lovable and perhaps the most notable member of the staff was 
John Laurens, who died so gallantly in 1782 in one of the last brushes 
of the war. 

The book is well written and is apparently the result of careful research. 
It is a much more valuable addition to an historical library than most of 
the biographies of Washington, which, with few exceptions, leave so 
much to be desired that it is hardly worth while reading them. We need 
more volumes like Miss Whiteley’s modest study. 


H. J. Eckenrode. 
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“The Ring Tournament in the United States.” By Esther J. Crooks and 
Ruth W. Crooks. Garrett & Massie, Inc., Richmond, 1936. Price 
$3.00. 

“Virginia Newspapers: A Bibliography with Historiacl Introduction and 
Notes. By Lester J. Cappon. Published by D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York. Price $5.00. 

“The Moffatt-Ladd House. Its Garden and Its Period, 1763.” By Philip 
Dana Orcutt. Printed by The Plimpton Press, Mass. 1935. 


“Adger-Law Ancestral Note-book.” By John Adger Law. Presented 
by the author. 
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